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Yank and Tank: The Battle of Egypt Beckoned 
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86.8 Proot 
70% Grain Neutral Spirits 


4S. (5 inexpensive... yet you cant buy better 
| whisky at any price ; 





‘He could sleep in a blizzard 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


I" TAKES a lot of Koroseal* to keep 
our army dry. That's why you may 
not find all you want of all those 
articles made of Koroseal — food bags 


that seem to last forever, light but 


waterproof raincoats and shower aut- 
tains, and many others. 

Koroseal_is the flexible material 
(made by B. F, Goodrich from lime- 
Stone, coke and salt) that has prac- 
tically all the good properties without 
the limitatiogs of other waterproof- 
ings. It doeg*not get stiff nor crack 
Reg. Tu, 


Sleeping bags for 


with age; it doesn’t get sticky; even a 
light coating of Koroseal on light fab- 
ric makes it as waterproof as heavy 
weights of ape erga . 
e arm t an ct wil 
these qoalities shoul uke good 
tried it, 
then ordered quantities of Koroseal- 
coated fabrics. 
The navy uses Koroseal ya Parse 


cases and cable insulation. ~~ 
need it for wiring and there are 
of other war uses. In spite of doubled 


and redoubled factories, these war 
needs take all of our present produc- 
tion. That explains why you may not 
find the variety of Koroseal articles 
in your store you used to see — 
and will see again. But those things 
of Koroseal you can get now and in 
the future are better, with greater use- 
fulness to you, because of the research 
that never stops at the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Koroseal Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


: FIRST IN RUBBER 























T NIGHT 


@ When most people are turning out lights for the night, breakfast 
is cooking in homes of thousands of New Departure men 


Crusted atten s 





and women. Three shifts of ball bearing makers 
~ _pearrange their lives to speed up production 
essential to the victory of our arms, Win? 








Of course we will win. 
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STEEL 


®@ Responding to today’s de- 
mand for near-perfection, 
New Departure research 
workers are gaining new en- 

ineering . we about 

g design applica- 

tion for the benefit of. all 
mankind when Peace returns. 


New Dg 


BEARING 


NEW DEPARTURE * DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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LETTERS 





Answer to Hostage Shootings 

Many citizens of the various United Nation 
are wondering what, if anything, the victoriow 
Allies are going to do after the war about th 
current Axis practice of keeping “order” ly 
murdering hostages in occupied territory. Since 
common principles of justice and humanity 
seem to be completely absent in the dealings d 
the Germans and Japs with conquered peoples, 
indignant protests will not discourage thea 
from mass murder. We propose, therefore, thet 
it should be the clearly announced and widely 
publicized policy of the United Nations to treat 
as murderers all persons in any way responsible 
for the killing of any innocent citizen of a cor 
quered country, and to hunt down and execute 
such persons ruthlessly and remorselessly. 

This is not retaliation in kind for what Ger 
many and Japan are doing: we do not propos 
to shoot ten Germans or Japs, nor do we pf 
pose to avenge the killing of Czechs, Poles 
Chinese, and others who are actually convict 
of serious sabotage or the killing of member 
it ts coctiniad terse. Ta hb om a 
different matter to shoot innocent 
crimes they did not commit. 

Briefly, here is the proposal: 

1—The United Nations shall agree 
themselves to sign no treaty of peace with \ 
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Make way 
2] | War's on the wires 
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BELL TELEPHONE system 









Bice. Navy and war industry must have 
quick communication. 

It takes a lot of telephone calls to move 
a million men or make munitions — 12,000 
calls, for example, to make a bomber. 


As the war effort speeds up, the load on 
telephone wires grows. We can’t build new 
lines to carry it because. copper, nickel and 
rubber are shooting, not talking, materials 
right now. : is 

But what we can do is make the most of 
what we have. You can help if you will 
not make any Long Distance calls unless 
they are really necessary. Even on these, 
please be.as brief as you can. 


The call you save today may speed a 
~ plane or tank to the fighting front. 


wT 
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Night Fighter in Action! Allis-Chalmers 
equipment is helping the U.S.A. build Daf 






and arm 185 000 planes in two years! 






Metal for Bullets, Machine Guns, Planes...Water Supr Sf 
for Cities—flow from Allis-Chalmers Equipment! — 


gem LEAD for Night’ Fighters is mined and 
refined with the help of Allis-Chalmers 
ai . equipment. 
A-C Tractors and Bulldozers help So is steel for guns—aluminum for wings! 
build roads and air fields. And great pumps which deliver tons of pre- 
— _ cious water to America’s cities are also among 
t aeeeecr the 1,600 Allis-Chalmers products. 
my tae aie he The thousands of Allis-Chalmers employees 
pan = in 8 great plants are proud that their effort aids 
’ production in every major U.S. industry. 
And in 65 cities Allis-Chalmers engineers are 
on call to help you produce more—not just with 
new machines, but with machines now on hand! 


Allis-Chalmers equipment helps Auuis-Cuatmers Mra. Co., Mitwavukex, Wis. New Allis- Chalmers turbines odd 
make cloth for Army and Navy. US. Industry’s growing power. 


ALLIS-C ry 


OFFERS EVERY MANUFACTURER EQUIPMENT AND ENGINEERIS. “TION 














VICTORY NEWS 


A New Fleet of Tugs is being built for 
the U.S. Navy. Their principle duty is long 
towing of disabled vessels in rough seas. 

The most powerful of their kind in the 
world, most of the tugs will be driven by 
Allis-Chalmers electrical propulsion equip- 
ment. Their electrical equipment includes 
Allis-Chalmers motors, generators and 
control. 


A WRITE FOR 
| YOUR COPY 
peel ey: s & 


New Handbook on Care of Motors. With 
motors operating 168 hours a week instead 
of 40 hours as formerly, most books on 
motor care are seriously out-of-date. 


A new handbook entitled “A Guide to 
Wartime Care of Electric Motors” has just 
been published by Allis-Chalmers. It takes 
a new slant at motor care and is of great 
value to war plant engineers and mainte- 
nance men, and particularly for training 
new men. The book contains no advertising, 
and is available upon request. 


Rush A-C Tractors to World Battle- 
fields. Thousands of gun-pulling Allis- 
Chalmers track-type tractors will soon see 
action in Russian and U.S. Forces overseas. 
These tractors differ from Allis-Chalmers 
regular commercial models only in addi- 
tional equipment carried. The army ver- 
sion of this tractor is also speeded up 
somewhat over the commercial model. 





‘ FOR VICTORY 
Water for Millions! Allis-Chalmers pumps help keep many of America’s cities alive. SP BLY United States War Bonds 
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ALMERS © © 


is. ATION TO HELP INCREASE PRODUCTION IN THESE FIELDS. 
































LISTERINE to guard against | 
infectious type of DANDRUFF 


eee a tip from the lips of thou- 
sands of men and women who have 
been helped by the Listerine treatment: 

As a part of every shampoo, either 
preceding or following it, as you prefer, 
use full strength Listerine Antiseptic, 
followed by vigorous and persistent 
massage. 

The minute Listerine Antiseptic 
reaches scalp and hair it kills literally 
millions of germs, including the stub- 
born “bottle bacillus,” recognized by 
many outstanding dandruff specialists 
as a causative agent of infectious 


dandruff. 


Your hair and scalp will feel won- 
derfully clean and fresh and threaten- 
ing germ-invaders will be combated in 
large numbers. 


If Dandruff Develops 


If the infectious type of dandruff has 
really made headway on your scalp 
repeat the Listerine treatment at least 
once a day. Twice a day is better. You 
will be amazed to find how quickly the 


distressing flakes and scales and the 
annoying itch begin to disappear. 
Remember that 76% of the sufferers 
in a clinical test showed either com- 
plete disappearance of, or marked im- 
provement in, the symptoms of dan- 
druff at the end of four weeks of the 
Listerine Antiseptic treatment. 


And what a contrast the Listerine 
method is to most of those suggested 
for troublesome scalp conditions! 
Fast-drying instead of sticky—clean- 
smelling instead of offensive—a delight 
instead of a chore. And remember, 
germ-killing the minute you use it! 
LaMBERT PuarmacaL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The TREATMENT . 


WOMEN: Part the hair at various places, 
and apply Listerine Antiseptic. MEN: Douse 
full strength Listerine on the scalp morning 
and night. 

Always follow with vigorous and persistent 
massage. Listerine is the same antiseptic that 
has been famous for more than 50 years in 
the field of Oral Hygiene. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 








MEMO: 1 little loving care is what your teeth need, and. this 
delightful new dentifrice gives it. LISTER INE TOOTH PASTE 
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. bc. 
member of the Axis until that nation gg 
to cooperate in apprehending and bringin 
justice all persons responsible for outry 
against hostages and other innocent civilian 
occupied areas. a 

2—A sort of international bureau of invg 
gation shall be established by the United } 
tions for the purpose of verifying reports, ke 
ing records, and, later, capturing the perpel 
tors of such acts. e 

$—Organization and procedures shall be} 
up for the trial and: punishment of individ 
arrested and convicted under these provigi 

















Our enemies are ruthless; let us be 
in opposing them, pausing only to temper 
ruthlessness with justice. : 

James M. 
; M. J . Per Ri 
Clemson, S.C, 









1942 Hunting Song = 
I agree with John Lardner in the Aug, 

Newsweek that the war-song dribbled@ 

situation is beyond something. Perhaps 4 

beyond listening. 4% 
During the manufactured “slapthejap” « 

went berserk from overlistening and wrote 

own song. But because of my antipathy 

dead-beat (music), I refrained from ta 

what I wouldn’t want to chew and just 

of say it. ¥ 
Though better or worse, it gives me com 

and, for better or worse I enclose it: 

1942 Yankee Hunting Song 
1. 

Hey boys! git m’ squirrel gun; 

Daughter, go bail out the scow! 

Maw—the ’coon cap 

For m’ brow— 

I’m mad enough 

To kick the cow! 

M’ palms er itching, 

I’m thinking barbed wire, 

I’m a cannon ‘cracker 


Of Yankee fire! 































Chorus: 
For I smell a smell 
And I will allow 
As I see a ’wolfy anyhow! 
And I’m off to plant 
A hula skirt 
On a Zero hide 
And an old brown shirt! 

P. L. Fousom 
Clinton, Maine 





Jake Kilrain 

I have just read with much interest yo 
article in the Aug. 24 issue on the great “Jo 
L.” and have particularly noticed your mente 
of his 1889 fight with Jack Kilrain. 

Age has doubtless dimmed my memory som 
what, but I seem to recall that that fight 
not with “Jack,” but with “Jake” Kilrain. I 
so recall very vividly that it was generally 
ported at the time that Richard K. Fox ¥ 
indirectly in charge of Kilrain’s training, ! 
wagered $10,000 on Sullivan. 

Probably I retain in my memory some 
the conditions surrounding this fight bec 
I lost $100, and for a youngster on a very # 
salary, that was really money in anybody's | 
guage at that time. 

3 A. Evcexe But 


Houston, Texas 


Mr. Buck’s memory is excellent. K 
first name was Jake. 
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“OKAY ‘X’ PATROL 


Hardworking fighting pilots are “going to it” 
every hour of the day and night — wherever the 
enemy must be checked. In foul weather and 
fair, they've got a job to do when the orders come 
through. They need planes — fast and battle- 
proven—dependable and tough—and lots of them. 

Helping industry turn out America’s fighting 
aircraft is one of the big jobs for the ball bearing 
makers... for, a single plane needs ball bearings 
by the hundreds and sometimes thousands — and 
thousands more are required for the machines 
that produce propellers, engines, instruments, 
and even the “gear” the pilot wears. Similar 
demands are made for every piece of fighting 
equipment that moves. 

Filling War orders takes up practically all of 
the combined production of all the ball bearing 





Official Photograph U.S. Army Air Coros 


GO TOIT!" 


makers. If you have trouble getting the bearings 
you need — remember, we’ve got a War to win 
and fighting men can’t wait for needed equip- 
ment. The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn. 


¢ 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


THE BALANCED LINE—FOR 
ORDNANCE, AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
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Birtupbay: John 
Pierpont Morgan, fi- - 
nancier, head of the — 
House of Morgan, 75, 
Sept. 7. Despite ru- 
mors of his retire- 
ment, he still goes to 
work every day from 
11 to 5. An ardent 
gardener, Morgan has 
lately developed a 
tulip with a definite, 
pleasant odor. Usually, tulips have no no. 
ticeable fragrance. a 


Marriep: Maj. Hal E. Roach, 50, film 
producer best known for his “Our Gang’ 
comedies, to’ Lucille Prin, 29, Hollywood 
secretary; at Wright Field, by an Army 
chaplain. Credited with having started 
Harold Lloyd, Bebe Daniels, and other 
early comedians toward success, Roach is 
now in the Signal Corps making Army 
training films. 


Diev: Ned Wayburn, 68, Broadway 
musical-comedy director since 1901; at his 
home in New York, Sept. 2. An associate 
of Ziegfeld, Klaw and Erlanger, the Shr 
berts, and others, he directed some 60 
productions and did much to establish the 
formula of the high-speed musical show. 
He was also head of a chain of dancing 
and dramatic schools . . . Westmoreland 
Davis, 83, governor of Virginia from 1918 
to 1922 and publisher of The Southen 
Planter and The Loudoun (Va.) Times 
Mirror; in Johns Hopkins Hospital, Sept. 
2. He was one of the leading turkey breed- ,' 
ers and marketers in the country... 

Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, 64, men- 
ber of the Viennese branch of the Euro ' 
pean banking family; in Bar Harbor, Maine, 
after a long illness, Sept. 1. He had come 








J. P. Morgan 


to this country as a refugee in 1940... 3 
Harrison Grey Fiske, 81, theatrical pro- 
ducer and husband of the actress, Minne § - as 
Maddern Fiske; of heart disease, in a one vi 
room apartment in New York, Sept. 2% er 
With his famous wife playing leading 
roles, he was the first to produce Ibsen's Sl 
plays in America. One of the best known T 
of his 140 productions was “Kismet,” with Ww 
the late Otis Skinner, in 1911 . . . Wil a 
James, 50, author and illustrator of storie 
about cowboys and ranch life; in Hollywood be 
after a brief illness, Sept. 3. Born in a cov- pe 
ered wagon in Mor TT 
tana while his parents 
were heading west, he 


was orphaned at 4 

James’s home was 4 
12,000-acre 

He once defined § 

cowboy 2s “a mal 

who wouldn't s§ 5... | 
Acme ‘damn’ in front of § CHaRtes 
Will James * woman.” 
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SWAMP RAN 
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Washington's “Route of Empire” becomes A THOROUGHFARE TO VICTORY! . 


With rapt vision, the young George 

Washington peered into the wilder- 

ness...and beheld a mighty nation 
¥ yet unborn. He saw that wilderness 
as “the channel of commerce to the extensive and 
valuable trade of a rising empire.” The key to the 
empire, he knew, was fransportation. 





Slowly it began, moving along canals and turnpikes. 
Then came the railroad . . . turning Washington's 
wilderness into the important industrial area known 
today as The Chessie Corridor. Here is a limitless 
storehouse of coal . : . great deposits of limestone . . . 
petroleum . . . natural gas. 


Today great industries along the Chesapeake 


ih 





and Ohio rails work ceaselessly for America’s 
victory. Here is an ideal combination of raw 
materials, low-cost power, nearby markets and 
excellent transportation. That’s why. the execu- 
tive who plans today's war activities—or to- 
morrow’s success in a world at peace—should know 
The Chessie Corridor’s many advantages. 


HERE ARE THE FACTS—in a 
56-page book, “The Chessie Corridor 
. . . Industry's Next Great Expansion 
Area.” Copies will be sent to execu- 
tives requesting them from Industrial 
Development Service, Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W. Va. 

















THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR, Served by 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


_ Geared te lt GO of America! 


Serving WASHINGTON © NORFOLK « NEWPORT NEWS © RICHMOND @¢ LYNCHBURG ° VA. HOT SPRINGS © WHITE SULPHUR 
CHARLESTON * HUNTINGTON ¢ ASHLAND ¢ LEXINGTON © LOUISVILLE © CINCINNATI © COLUMBUS © TOLEDO * CHICAGO 
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“Say, Dad, why do they serve 
our sodas in Dixies?” 


“Turning out guns and tanks takes lots of men...healthy men. 
And these paper cups help to keep your Dad off the sick list.”” 


Protecting our workers while on the job is not enough... they 
are even more vulnerable to the hazards of contagion after 
hours. Public Health Officers: point out that one of the 
dangerous avenues for the spread of common colds, influenza 
and other “‘lost-time”’ illnesses is through mouth contact with 
anything that has touched the lips of others. 


That is why soda fountains and other public drinking spots 
use Dixie Cups to serve their patrons. Used but once and 
thrown away, they help to break the chain of contagion — 
help to stop epidemics before they get started. 


DIXIE CUPS 


DIXIE CUPS FOR THE NATION'S HEALTH DEFENSE ARE MADE 
AT EASTON, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., AND TORONTO, CANADA 











BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 
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“I’ve a double reason for giving all I’ve got! I have two sons in the armed 
forces. I can’t let my own boys down! America must win this war!” That’s 
the Victory spirit. It runs right through the American Blower organization. 
It’s evident on all the American Blower production lines, where we are 
producing Industrial Blowers, Forced Draft Fans, and various types of 
Air Handling Equipment for war work in factories of the Defense Plant 
Corporation, the U. S. Army Air Corps, the Ordnance Department and the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, as well as Fluid Drives (Hydraulic Couplings), 


and other special secret equipment for the U. S. Navy. Every member of 
the entire American Blower personnel is dedicated to one purpose, working 
to win the war. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER. CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of Amentcan Radiator ond ‘Standard Sanitary Corporation 











AM Cub ror. 
VICTORY « 
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To the men and women of the Firestone organization, whose 
loyalty, skill, and efficiency have won the nation’s highest industrial 
tribute, we extend our sincere appreciation of the fine spirit and whole- 
hearted cooperation which merited these Army-Navy Production Awards. 


To our fellow Americans, we of the Firestone organization affirm 

that we regard this high honor as a challenge for the future as, well as | ; 

a reward for the past. It shall serve as a continuing inspiration to all ) y 
of us~to strive for increased quality and quantity of production in | 
further contribution to the war effort and to final victory. 
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Firestone 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


August 1, 1942 


Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., President 
Firestone Rubber and Latex Products Company 
Fall River, Massachusetts 


Dear Mr. Firestone: 


This is to inform you that the Army and Navy are 
conferring upon your organization the Army-Navy Production 
Award for high achievement in the production of war equip- 
pent. 


The award consists of a flag to be flown above your 
plant, and a lapel pin which every member of the Firestone 
Rubber and Latex Products Company may wear as a mark of their 


‘dnspiring contribution to the future of our country. 


The accomplishment of the men and women of your 
organization during the past year has set a high standard of 
practical patriotism. The Army and Navy are confident that 


their record of accomplishment in the future will raise that 
standard even higher. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert P. Patterson 
Under Secretary of War 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, DO. C. 


August 8, 1942 


Mr. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., President 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Firestone Park Plant 

Akron, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Firestone: 


This is to inform you that the Army and Navy are 
conferring upon the Firestone Park Plant of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company the Army-Navy Production Award for high 
achievement in the production of war equipment. 


This award is the nation’s tribute to the spirit 
of patriotism and production effort of the Firestone Park 
Plant and its employees. The men and women of that plant 
have every reason to be proud of their great work in backing 
up our soldiers on the fighting fronts. 


In conferring this award the Army and Navy will 
present a flag to be flown above the plant, and will give 
to every member of that organization a pin which they may 
wear as a symbol of their permanent contribution to human 
freedom. This symbol is accorded only to those plants which 
are exceeding all production expectations in view of the 
facilities at their command. 


I have full confidence that your present high 
achievement is indicative of what you and your employees 
will do in the future. 


Sincerely yours, 


RisP Pa 


Robert P. Patterson 
Under Secretary of War 








Whatever Happened to Saturday? 


It’s an all-day session with a government expediter 


instead of 36 holes at the Club... 


a lonely watch at an observer’s post instead of a round of bridge... 


a rush trip to Washington instead of Sunday at the Lake. 


How can a man possibly find time enough to do all that this war demands? 


Two suggestions for saving your time are 
offered by the American Mutual representa- 
tive in your locality . . . his own services in 
helping you simplify and adjust your 
business insurance coverages and save 
administrative work . . . his company’s 
specialized services in helping your firm 
avoid the time-losses that accidents cause. 

For one busy executive, a single, simple 
comprehensive policy replaced seven; it cut 
to a fraction the time he usually spent on 
insurance problems . . . gave him broader 
protection to cover new situations ... 
saved 41% in cost! 

And in a metal-working plant, American 
Mutual consultants recently helped set up 
a safety plan which reduced time lost per 
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employee by over 90%—despite a tremen- 
dous increase in plant production. 

Time spent with our representative —& 
salaried “‘ career’ man—will be repaid to you 
many-fold. He can be a single source of aid 
on practically all your insurance problems, 
and he brings you a wealth of services that 
only America’s pioneer liability insurance 
company has the background to provide. 

A cash saving opportunity of at least 20% 
is also offered — on workmen’s compensa- 
tion, fidelity bonds, public liability, fire, 
burglary, auto and many personal covet 
ages. How American Mutual can save you 
time is described in our folder “‘ Non-stop 
Production’’. For a free copy, address 
Dept. A-8, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
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C TCrisCcope 
What’s Behind Today’s Northern Democrats convinced their col- making this region “pure” German, with 


News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


© Don't expect recapture of the South 
‘China coast air bases to mean early 
“bombing of Japan; the U.S. can fly heavy 
“bombers to the fields, but getting the 


‘necessary bombs and gasoline there is 


“another matter .. . A rubber agreement 
“and then a trade agreement will shortly be 
teached between the U.S. and Mexico... 
~The senators who recently returned from 
»Alaska are bearish about the outlook 
“there; for military reasons, their report 
won't be published . . . Friends deny it’s 

serious, but there are at least some im- 
portant differences between Ambassador 
“Grew and Stanley Hornbeck, State De- 
ppertment Far East expert. 


ws 

African Front? 

" The best information indicates that 
‘the Germans have good reasons for their 
‘ about the West African Coast. 





That’s why they have asked Vichy for 
‘the right to station troops and planes 
«at Dakar. So far, Vichy seems reluctant 
jto agree, apparently convinced the Unit- 
ved Nations will strike the moment they 
“have reason to believe the Germans are 
about to move into Dakar. Other iso- 
‘dated facts, when woven together, help 
-complete a picture. General de Gaulle will 
“goon turn up in Equatorial Africa on a 
“tour of inspection;” the U.S. is estab- 
“lishing an important base in the Belgian 
Congo, and Britain has resumed offensive 
action from Malta. 


Election Jitters 

Administration politicos are beginning 
to run a fever over-the coming Congres- 
sional elections. As was indicated here last 
week, they don’t find much solace in pub- 
lic-opinion polls showing that the Demo- 
crats will gain ten seats, pointing out that 
the polls had Willkie winning two months 
before the 1940 election. For the first time 
in F. D. R.’s Presidential career, it’s feared 
the “silent” vote is going to go against 
the Administration. Concrete evidence of 
the growing alarm was the sudden collapse 
of Southern Democratic opposition to the 
poll-tax provision of the absentee-voting- 
for-soldiers bill. The switch came after 


leagues that they might lose as many as 
80 seats in Congress if the bill didn’t pass. 


Army-Navy Notes 


The draft won’t be extended to the Navy 
and Marines; they'll continue to rely on 
voluntary enlistments for a while yet. . . 
Talk that the Army and Navy still aren’t 
cooperating has this much basis: The top 
men generally are working well together, 
but the partnership feeling hasn’t yet 
filtered down to lesser officers . . . For 
those impressed with German claims that 
the Dieppe affair was an invasion at- 
tempt, the Army can show complete evi- 
dence that the raid went off according to 
plan . . . Reporters are complaining about 
the newly reorganized Navy public-rela- 
tions division, saying they are getting 
even less news than before. 


Hu shih Recall 


As might be gathered from Secretary 
Hull’s comment and from other Washing- 
ton reports, the U.S. is distinctly unhappy 
about the recall of Hu Shih, Chinese Am- 
bassador. Those who should know say the 
popular Ambassador was the victim of a 
misunderstanding, politics, and a woman’s 
ambition. Many in Chungking thought the 
dignified, scholarly Hu Shih ineffectual 
because he wasn’t a table thumper, fail- 
ing to realize that his very mildness went 
far with F.D.R. and Hull. This may have 
been one reason why Foreign Minister 
T. V. Soong set up Washington offices, 
thereby undermining Hu Shih’s position. 
But, apparently, the immediate reason for 
the recall was a political intrigue in which 
ambitious Mme. Wei Tao-ming, wife of 
Hu Shih’s successor and close friend of 
Mme. Chiang, played a prominent part. 


Nazi Population Shifts 


Neutral sources furnish more details of 
the Nazi plans for shifting populations in 
the occupied countries. An Office of Re- 
settlement, part of the Germans Abroad 
organization, has just been established in 
Berlin and is now busily at work preparing 
to move 400,000 Poles out of Pomerania. 
Concurrently, propaganda to encourage 
Germans to settle on Polish soil will be 
stepped up. It’s not officially admitted, 
but the German people haven’t been too 
enthusiastic about moving to Poland and, 
if the new campaign fails, the governnient 
may force settlement of the areas around 
Danzig and East Prussia. Plans call for 


no other language or customs permitted. 
The Resettlement Office is also preparing 
to exploit the Caucasus, offering land 
grants to south Germans and “trustworthy” 
Austrians and Slovaks. 





Trends Abroad 


A second front now, even if feasible, 
would have no effect on the current Rus- 
sian battles; they must be won or lost by 
Russia alone . . . Military men say it’s true 
that Hitler had to rob Rommel to win 
overwhelming aerial superiority at Stalin- 
grad; it’s conceded that the Luftwaffe can 
no longer fight a full-scale action on two 
fronts simultaneously . . . The amount of 
U.S. equipment that has reached Egypt in 
recent weeks will determine whether or not 
Britain can continue to hold Rommel .. . 
Totting up all available information, Allied 
officials now place Jap plane production 
at about 15,000 planes (less than 4 of 
U.S. production) of all types annually. 


Nazi Army Shortage? 


Replacements for the German Army 
next year bid fair to become one of Hitler’s 
major problems—assuming Russia remains 
a fighting force. Military men figure that 
Hitler will need a minimum of 1,000,000 
men to maintain his present strength. Half 
of these would be needed to replace casual- 
ties. (dead and seriously wounded) and 
another 400,000 to 500,000 to hold the new 
Caucasian front. The normal death rate in 
the army is placed at 50,000, and, in addi- 
tion, the Luftwaffe personnel is already 
being increased to meet the growing Allied 
aerial challenge. Calling up the newest 
military class and retaining the oldest in 
service will provide about half the needed 
men, but the rest will have to be drafted 
from the already undermanned industries, 
‘unless the contributions of vassal states 
can be increased. 


Canadian Notes 


Though Canadian losses at Dieppe have 
been revealed as comparatively heavy, 
there has been no criticism of the raid, 
and for a time recruiting hit new highs... 
New wartime restrictions affecting the 
Canadian people are in the cards. Most 
probable among them: curtailed use of 
electric power, meat rationing, shortened 
shopping hours to help counteract the de- 
cline in available consumer goods . . . 
Canadians are grumbling that the much 
,more important Sault Ste. Marie locks be- 
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tween Lake Superior and Lake Huron 
aren’t nearly as heavily guarded as the 
Welland locks between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. 


Frenchwoman’s Underground 


The jittery Vichy government is check- 
ing on a new and relatively unique French 
underground movement composed entirely 
of women. Evidence indicates that the 
movement grew out of more or less spon- 
taneous food demonstrations last winter. 
At that time, housewives banded together 
and on several occasions, notably at Sete 
and Montpelier, forced an increase in food 
rations. Apparently encouraged by these 
successes, women throughout the unoc- 
cupied area formed groups and, in time, 
branched out into providing sanctuary for 
fugitives and saboteurs. Now many have 
made contact with Fighting French and 
other underground groups and with this 
aid have begun publishing a special paper, 
“La Voix des Femmes,” which is widely 
distributed. 


Foreign Notes 


In an attempt to close off border leaks, 
German and Italian infantry units have 
been moved into the region of unoccu- 
pied France near the Swiss border; 
this action is contrary to the armistice 
agreement .. . Though it was rumored a 
secret diplomatic mission, Enrique Ruiz 
Guifiazi Jr., son of Argentina’s Foreign 
Minister, actually visited Chile recently to 
see a girl .. . Indication of the Jap shipping 
pinch: The government has just requisi- 
tioned all steamships of more than 100 
tons. 





“+ 


Car-Dealer Reprieve 


Most prophets now admit that they 
were unduly alarmed over the future of 
automobile dealers when car output was 
halted last January. The best available 


figures.indicate that 4,000 out of 40,000- 


dealers have gone out vf business, but 
these were, the industry believes, mostly 
so-called fringe operators who more often 
than not caused trouble by their unortho- 
dox and underhand selling methods. Carry- 
over profits from 1941 sales, plus second- 
hand and rationed new-car sales, have 
kept the vast majority going. Automotive 
associations concede that perhaps another 
8,000 will fall by the wayside in 1943 but, 
with increased service business resulting 
from the wearing out of cars, about three 
out of every four are now figured able to 
survive even a long war. 


Mortgage Blues 


Many large mortgage holders are al- 
most wishing for a token air raid on this 
country. Having no clear legal authority 
to compel a mortgagor to safeguard his 








own property, banks and insurance com- - 


panies are having a hard time persuading 
owners that there is sufficient danger to 
justify taking out war damage insurance, 
even though it is quite inexpensive. As a re- 
sult, they find themselves forced to take 
out the insurance themselves—which, when 
many mortgages are held, becomes a con- 
siderable expense. The aggrieved compa- 
nies argue that the government, which has 
not promoted the sale of its War Damage 
insurance, should take a hand in impress- 
ing property owners with the risk they 
are running. 


U.S. Tank Engine 


Though U.S. tanks are generally con- 
ceded to be excellent, there’s growing 
criticism over the failure to develop a 
single, simple but sturdy, tank engine. 
The present use of three types—aircraft; 
multi-unit auto engines, and Diesels—has 
made terrifically complicated the prob- 
lem of repair and maintenance, besides 
producing considerable variation in per- 
formance. The Russians, who have had 
difficulty in adapting themselves to gadget- 
laden U.S. equipment, have been partic- 
ularly troubled. In some cases, they have 
had to abandon U.S. tanks because proper 
parts weren’t available or because a 
mechanic familiar with that particular 
engine-type wasn’t at hand. 


Business Footnotes 


Though commercial banks have trouble 
in handling war-size demands for working 
capital (like General Motors’), they’re 
apprehensive over the increasing tend- 
ency toward government-guaranteed loans, 
fearing even greater intrusion of Washing- 
ton into the financial field . . . Truckers, 
caught far from home with less than the 
75% load decreed by the ODT, are piling 
up all the goods at the open end of the 
van to give the impression of a capacity 
load . . . In line with the policy of con- 
sulting labor more closely, the OPA will 
place labor liaison men in regional offices 
to advise on price rulings . . . Rope manu- 
facturers are hopeful about a new, ex- 
perimental machine which separates yucca 
fibers from the leaves; though not suit- 
able for marine use, yucca would substi- 
tute for sisal in low-grade rope and twine. 





Press Notes 


Eaitors of the Army newspaper Yank 
are encountering delivery troubles; thou- 
sands .of copies bound overseas have piled 
up because of lack of shipping space .. . 
Oliver Gramling, who wrote “AP—The 
Story of News,” is editing “Free Men Are 
Fighting,” a book written by AP corre- 
spondents covering the war, for Farrar & 
Rinehart’s fall list . . . Following the lead 


of the magazines, newspaper associations 


pe: 


NEWSWEEy 


are asking member papers to print the U.§ 
flag on their front pages Oct. 1-8 . . . Ap 
lawyers, who had been expecting the goy. 
ernment’s antitrust suit, are disappointed 
that the Justice Department filed a ciyj 
action, feeling their chances would be bet. 
ter in a criminal action where hearings ar 
held before a jury. 


Movie Lines 


Anita Loos, author of “Gentlemen Pre. 
fer Blondes,” is writing a script for M-G-\ 
about the WAACs . . . Sergei Prokofief, 
composer of “Peter and the Wolf,” is noy 
in Moscow at work on music for Serge 
Eisenstein’s new. film, “Ivan the Terrible,” 
and in between times is putting the finish. 
ing touches on his opera based on Tol. 
stoy’s “War and Peace” . . . If present plans 
work out, Vice President Wallace will ap. 
pear in Paramount’s forthcoming short 
dramatizing his “People’s War” speech . ., 
Aldous Huxley’s script of the life of Mme. 
Curie, discoverer of radium, has_ been 
dusted off and Greer Garson, star of “Mrs. 
Miniver,” signed by M-G-M to play the 
title role. 


Book Notes 


Maj. W. E. Fairbairn, ~-hose handbook 
on hand-to-hand fighting, “Get Tough, 
rejects all Marquess of Queensbury rules, 
has completed a supplementary volume, 
“Self-Defense for Women,” which Apple. 
ton-Century_ will publish this fall ... 4 
recent tour of U.S. Army camps provided 
John Gunther, roving journalist, with the 
nucleus of the new book he is now working 
on—‘Inside America” . . . Assisted by 
Francis B. Harrison, former Philippine 
Governor General, Manuel Quezon is writ- 
ing his memoirs of six years as President 
of the Philippine Commonwealth ... A 
Russian publisher is assembling firsthand 
stories of the German occupation from 
children living in areas liberated last wi- 
ter by the Russian counterattack. 


Miscellany 


Frank Loesser, co-author with Joe Lil: 
ley, of “Jingle, Jangle, Jingle,” has turned 
out a new song based on the exclamation 
of a Navy chaplain under fire: “Praise the 
Lord and pass the ammunition!” . . . With 
Hollywood cooperation, , Pan Americat 
planes are speeding the latest movies to 
remote U.S. bases overseas; in addition to 
the patriotic motive, Pan Am hopes the 
demand created in these distant countries 
for recent releases will force distributors t¢ 
continue air shipments instead of reverting 
to ships after the war . . . With official 
encouragement, Maj. Edward Bowes, radio 
impresario of the Amateur Hour, intends 
to stage a Navy counterpart of Irving Ber 
lin’s successful “This Is The Army” - +: 
Walt Disney is making a twelve-film ser 
to aid civilian air spotters in identify 
different types of planes. 
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I f you were defending your family from a maniac— 


—fighting for their lives against a madman who was on the . 
verge of bearing you down. . . as you called on your last ounce of 
courage and energy, how would you feel if you heard your family 


behind you laughing and playing, some bickering and greedily 


e | quarreling—instead of handing you a club or pitching in to help 
fief, you fight? ... Then how must our fighting men feel, as they read 
st their home papers? 

a If this war is lost (and it is dangerously close to it) don’t blame 
‘a your soldiers and sailors—blame yourself. Not the man or woman 
“od in the next block or at the next machine or desk, but yourself. All 


| wars are lost by the people back home who want somebody else 
been to do the fighting, the dying, the sacrificing for them. 


The fifth column that is sapping America’s effort—sapping 
it perilously close to defeat—is less secret Axis sabotage than 
selfish American indifference. Read it any day in your paper... 


book 

gh,’ search for it every second in your heart— 

ules, ; 

ot —Lack of rubber may ground American planes—yet rubber is 
" * wasted by the ton on Sunday driving, trips to movies, card parties, 
4| 

the anywhere to save a little energetic walking. 

‘king 

| by —Decisions vital to war must wait while politicians (not, 
ypine 

writ- : thank God, the patriots among them) mend fences instead of 
ident : 

gh mending holes in our country’s armor. 

hand 

from —Pressure groups shout for curbs on inflation while pushing 
wil- 


their own greedy demands that will causé inflation. 


—The racetracks, bars and ballparks are packed with men 


va and women “getting a little relief” from war work—“relief” that 

im 

- will mean fewer guns, planes and shells where and when they’re 
t . 

With needed. (We're very careful of our own “morale” .. . what about 


the morale of men in Australia, Libya, on the deadly seas?) 


The list can go on and on. You know it. Each knows in which 
he’s guilty. If you think you can keep your social gains, your 
profits, your ease, your comfort—if you think this can be somebody 
else’s war, you’re right—it will be Hitler’s war. Isn’t it better to face 
your responsibility zow than to face a Hun-Jap firing squad next year? 


? 
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Looks at GHQ of War Production 





Sugar is getting tighter again. The ship- 
ping shortage in the Caribbean is the rea- 
son. Don’t expect new ration bonuses to be 
announced in the near future. 

The coffee pinch may ease somewhat as 
a result of Brazil’s entry into. the war. Sup- 
ply convoys probably will be able to return 
at least partly loaded with coffee. But it is 
doubtful if rationing can be avoided. 


Toothpaste gathers dust on many a re- 
tailer’s shelves these days. Customers are 
either unwilling or unable to trade in used 
tubes and are changing over to tooth pow- 
der. The stores are looking for an answer. 


An oil czar is being demanded because of 
the confusion over gasoline and fuel-oil ra- 
tioning. Harold Ickes might get the post. 
He has calmed down considerably recently, 
and Administration people are inclined to 
believe he could handle such a job without 
irritating everybody. 

H 
Freight deliveries are going to be slower. 
The Office of Defense Transportation has 
mapped a program of slowing down fast 
freight schedules to insure full loading at 
all points. 
T he baby boom, which has caused many 
‘ department stores to enlarge their infants’- 
wear departments, is slated to come to an 
abrupt end soon, population experts pre- 
dict. The birth-rate pattern in past wars 
has shown a sharp increase just before or 
early in the hostilities, then a precipitous 
drop as the menfolk go to war. 
Draft-deferment requests on occupa- 
tional grounds are being examined more 
and more carefully by draft boards. The 
tendency now is to look at salary figures as 
a primary guide to determining just how 
essential a man is. 
Watch butyl. Many experts both inside 
and outside of the rubber industry are now 
coming around to the belief that this type 
of synthetic rubber is the best bet for re- 
lieving the rubber shortage. It’s simpler 
and quicker to make than Buna, on which 
the present program is mainly based, 
though it doesn’t wear as well. 


Dehydrated eggs are putting in their 
appearance at U.S. Army camps, giving 


the men a foretaste of what they'll get 
overseas. The soldiers don’t much go for 
them. 
e e 

Sen. Robert A. Taft is coming to the 
front rapidly on Capitol Hill. His views on 
taxes, economics, the draft, and foreign af- 
fairs are carrying increasing weight. 


Cc ongress is getting ready to blow up over 
the small-business headache if the Smaller 
War Plants Corp. doesn’t start functioning 
soon. There’s a growing belief that this aid 
to small business shouldn’t have been tied 
in so closely with WPB. 


The flurry of WPB resignations last 
week was not due to Nelson’s new “get 
tough” policy. The important ones were 
slated before the policy was adopted. 


Donald Nelson averted a bad breach by 
meeting with labor leaders last week. For 
a time after he fired Frederick I. Libbey, it 
looked as if the labor chieftains would 
break completely with the WPB chief. He 
promised them much less than they asked, 





Your Draft Prospects | 


The best guess on the draft time- 
table is this: 
1942 
All 1-A’s and qualified 1-B’s will be 
gone in two months. 


Draft-age men with collateral (moth- 
er, father) dependents: November-De- 


cember. 
1943 
Married men without children: Janu- 
ary-May. 


18- and 19-year-olds: May-August. 
Family men: September onward. 


Bear in mind that there’ll be much 
overlapping. These are averages 
based on confidential figures. The 
timetable will change if rates of in- 
duction are greatly stepped up or if 
any large number of deferred men 
are squeezed out of war industry. 

’ The draft of 18- and 19-year-olds 
may move forward or backward in 
this schedule, depending upon when 
Congress acts. 

You can discount reports that 
every able-bodied man from 18 to 45 
will soon be in the Army. That 
would involve an armed force of close 
to 19,000,000. No such drastic step 
is yet indicated. An armed force of 
better than 8,000,000 is possible 
without drafting any family men. 











-pumped along partly to build a fire under 
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but his promise to take on labor men jn 
key WPB spots sent them away happy, 
Don’t expect him to hire union men simply 
as labor representatives, however. Those 
taken on will have special ability in one 
field or another. 


H eavy retail mortality is worrying OPA) 
officials. Several months ago the OPA took 
the stand that rising unit costs resulting 
from a decrease in volume of goods would 
not justify price increases. This decision ig 
now being reconsidered and the OPA may 
soon issue a compromise formula. 


Hotel men believe the era of big and ex 
pensive resort hotels, like some of those ’ 
Army is now taking over for hospitals, ig is 
over. They believe the future demand will 
be for smaller, 100-room-size family re. 
sorts. ' 
Cross hauling of freight—Idaho Potatoes 
to Maine and vice versa—is again a hot 
subject at the ODT. There’s a good chance! 
that a regulation prohibiting cross hauls, 
especially on such things as beer, will be 
out before the end of the year. Railroad 
people believe administration will be mor 
trouble than the savings in freight cars 

be worth. . 


e e 3 
The Army is trying to change the em 
phasis from the importance of machines t 
win the war, to the importance of mem 
Otherwise they fear the country will be um 
prepared for the large casualty lists 
are bound to come, perhaps soon. 


Talk of drafting family men, which 


Congress to legislate for conscription of 18- 
and 19-year-olds, has backfired in some. 
places. It has resulted in a flood of appl- 
cations for officers’ commissions and has 
caused some family men needed on esset- 
tial jobs to quit and enlist in order to pick 
their spots. 


Election bugaboos still hamper a stiffen- 
ing of the war program. Despite the anti- : 
inflation moves, there is little disposition 
to get tough until after November. 


Price ceilings tor the printing industry 
are in process of being worked out. The & 
regulations will be voluminous and will pre- | 
sent tough administration problems. 


Key-man grab: For every three skilled 
men taken into the armed services, the 
Navy gets two and the Army one. Ont 
reason is that the Navy offers its men spe 
cialists’ ratings to start while in the Army 
a man has to take his chances. 












HE flagstaff which has always kept the 

Stars and Stripes flying over the plant of 

Kearney & Trecker Corporation now holds 
oft an additional banner. . . the Army-Navy 
E” ... “for high achievement in the pro- 
action of war equipment.” . 


he winning of this much coveted Award was 
ae possible by the loyalty and cooperation 
f every worker in the Kearney & Trecker 
janization in a united effort to build milling 
ines in the vast numbers required for the 

r production program. 


gpearney & Trecker Corporation was .among the 
of America’s machine tool builders to 
bilize for mass production . .. to expand 
mt and personnel .. . to establish an effec- 

t plan of sub-contracting . . . to. originate, 
ign and build many high-speed, specialized 
thine tools for the precision manufacture 
Milwaukee milling machines in volume . . . 
»send men into the field able to advise and 





serve munitions and war equipment manufac- 
turers in their tooling-up programs. 


The citation bestowing the Award accords sig- 
nificant recognition for this wholehearted 
effort in the statement that follows: “The 
patriotism which you and your employes have 
shown by your remarkable production record 
is helping our country along the road to vic- 
tory. The Army and Navy are proud of the 
achievement of the men and women of the 


_ Kearney & Trecker Corporation ... congratu- 


lations for accomplishing more than seemed 
reasonable or possible a year ago.” 
— Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War 


Producing milling machines in volume — to 
the highest precision standards — was and 
continues to be our assignment on the war 
production front and we will keep working at it 
-.. twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ? 
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Were doing the job were best fitted to do! 


IT IS Cadillac’s good fortune that the job assigned to it in 
‘America’s victory program is a job for which Cadillac is 
uniquely fitted by experience and tradition. For forty years 
the Cadillac organization has had but one guiding objective 
—‘“‘Craftsmanship a Creed .. . Accuracy a Law.”’.. . Today 
we are solely concerned with arming America. 
Cadillac tanks are now leaving the Cadillac 
factory in ever-swelling numbers. In addition, 


* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


Cadillac is producing, as it has for nearly three years, vital 
precision parts of a famed aircraft engine. But these differ: 
ent responsibilities have in no way altered Cadillac’s basic 
methods. We are still working to the highest standards in ma- 
terials and craftsmanship .. . still doing the same fine preci- 
sion job we have always done. We are doing it 

rg fasterand better, but itisour own typeof crafte- 

F | manship—the thing we know best how to do. 
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Allies Take Big Blood Toll 
in Stands on Volga and Nile 


Battle Tension Tightens 
as Soviet Forms Eastern Arm 
of Bomb Pincers on Reich 


The German onslaught in Southwest 
Russia roared to a climax this week on the 
threshold of Stalingrad. There, in a great 
struggle on the steppes, the Russians 
staged their “Red Verdun,” slugging it out 
with a German force estimated at 500,000 
men and 1,500 planes. It was a battle not 
only for Stalingrad but also for the Volga 
and the Caucasus. It reverberated in quick- 
ened tension on all the world fronts. 

_ The chief repercussion was in Egypt. 
Here, Field Marshal Rommel hurled his 
entire Afrika Korps against the British in 
the first moves of a drive aimed at Alex- 
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andria and Suez. But this time the British 
were ready and they got the best of the 
opening round. 

In the west, the aerial “second front” 
broadened anew as American Army Flying 
Fortresses and Boston bombers, in a series 
of daylight raids on occupied territory, 
struck at targets as far apart as Rouen and 
Rotterdam. By night, the RAF hammered 
away at the Western Reich, and the Rus- 
sians showed signs of making it a real 
two-way air offensive by carrying out 
widespread raids in the east. 

Meanwhile, although a second land front 
in Europe seemed no nearer, there were 
plenty of signs that Allied striking power 
was mounting across the. Atlantic. Ameri- 
can troops paraded in London—as they 
had done in 1917. American troops 
reached a new African front—the Belgian 
Congo. And this week it was-disclosed that 
with the consent of Ecuador, which has 
broken off relations with the Axis but not 
declared war, they had manned bases on 
the Ecuadorean coast and the Galapagos 
Islands, on the southwesterly approaches 
to the Panama Canal. 

In the southwest Pacific, the Allies con- 
tinued to trade blows with the Japanese. 
But as for major strategy, the Japanese 
still hid their plans while the Russians in 
Siberia and the British in India braced 
for possible assaults. 


The Pacific War 


On the far-flung tropic front in the 


Southwest - Pacific, fighting between the 


Allies and the Japanese last week was con- 
fined chiefly to deadly jungle skirmishes 
and long-range bombing expeditions. The 
chief events: ~ 

Under cover of midnight mists, the Japa- 
nese made several new attempts to land 
small bodies of troops on the American- 
held Southeastern Solomon Islands. In- 
tended to reinforce Japanese guerrilla 


troops still lurking in the black mangrove _ 
swamps, the invaders were blasted by 
bombardment from American land-based 
planes operating from the Guadalcanal air- 
field taken last month from the Japanese. 
* Twice the enemy launched heavy air 
attacks on Guadalcanal—the first by 
eighteen Zero-escorted bombers and the 
second by 26 bombers and twenty Zeros. 
In the two raids, American fighters and 
ack-ack guns bagged five bombers and 
six Zeros. Meanwhile, the Navy said that 
American positions on the islands were 
“steadily being reinforced and strength- 
ened.” 

The chief move by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s bombers was a series of attacks on 
Buka Island at the extreme northern tip 
of the Solomons. Their targets included an 
airfield, fuel dumps, and a Japanese de- 
stroyer in Queen Carola Harbor. 

Just 100 miles to the south, another 
force of United Nations planes attacked 
the landing ground of Kieta on the east 
shore of the big volcanic island of Bougain- 
ville, largest of the Solomons and apparent- 
ly the main Japanese island base. Allied 
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On the Stalingrad front, Red infantrymen like these hurled back the Germans 


pilots also attacked enemy flying boats at 
anchor in the harbor of Faisi Island, south 
of Bougainville. 

Rounding out their hard-hitting of- 
fensive, MacArthur’s air forces made 
heavy raids on Lae and Salamaua, Jap- 
anese bases on the north coast of New 
Guinea, as well as on Kokoda, Japanese 
outpost in the Owen Stanley Mountains, 
60 miles north of Port Moresby. Then, on 
Tuesday of this week, MacArthur dis- 
closed that the Japs were hitting hard in 
return. Despite 1,000 casualties, their 
troops advanced in the Kakoda area. En- 
emy ships on two nights darted into Milne 
Bay and lightly shelled Australians who 
were still mopping up enemy landing par- 
ties there. And 26 Jap heavy bombers 
roared over Port Moresby in a daylight 
raid. 

However, the Japanese chalked up a 
new gain by occupying several of the 
Lesser Sunda Islands. This group bridges 
the gap between Java and Dutch Timor to 
the east. Occupation of the isles brought 
the invader no nearer Australia, but it 
did strengthen his chain of bases between 
the Dutch East Indies. and New Guinea. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, the Navy 
Department announced on Sept. 3 that 
American submarines operating in. Far 
Eastern waters had sunk five Japanese 
ships, including a cruiser, and damaged 
three more. The newest sinkings boosted 
the total of Japanese vessels sunk or dam- 
aged by American submarines since Pearl 
Harbor to 99. However, the Navy ad- 
mitted that enemy action around the 
Solomons had cost us two warships. They 
were the 1,500-ton five-year-old destroyer 
Blue and the small auxiliary transport 
Colhoun. There were “a few casualties.” 


War on the Volga 
Reds Fight for Beloved River 
in Heroic Stalingrad Defense 


The Militarwochenblatt—the German 
Army’s weekly—last week had a startling 
change of heart. Instead of praising the 
Nazi soldier, it praised the Russian. 

The Red fighter, the magazine said, 1g- 
hores the terrors of climate and terrain 
and can find his way unerringly in dark- 
ness: and in fog. The Russian, it added, is 


_master of the art of improvisation; he is 


adept in the use of rafts; he is industrious, 
“because the political commissar does not 
leave him alone until the job is done”; and 
in sharp contrast to the German fighter, 
the Russian ceaselessly improves his posi- 





John Lardner, NEwWSWEEK’s rov- 
ing war correspondent who covered 
the early months of fighting in the 
Pacific and who was one of the first 
small posse of American reporters to 
reach Darwin and New Guinea, re- 
cently returned to this country with 
the intention of seeing and describ- 
ing the war in other parts of the 
world. Il health, however, detained 
him here temporarily. Pending the 
time when he gets back on the war 
beat, he resumes -his sports patrol 
and his weekly columr [write your 
own lyrics] Sports Week, which will 
appear regularly in NEWSWEEK until 
he takes up his eyewitness coverage 
of the fighting fronts again. 











tion—even when no immediate battles are 
expected. 

For the Nazi trooper, the magazine re- 
served this admonition: “Russian mass at- 
tacks offer the young German soldier 
scenes against which he must harden his 
heart. He himself must always count on 
the possibility of losing his life, and he 
must be prepared for it. Cowardice will 
not be tolerated, and the German officer is 
sufficiently: stern to punish any display of 
faint heart by death.” 


Stalingrad 

This week, more than ever, the German 
command had good reason to respect the 
Red Army’s valor and stamina. For on the 
sun-baked approaches to Stalingrad, on 
white patches of salt marsh and yellow 
stretch. of sand, and in deep rain-eaten 


‘ravines, the Soviets were fighting their 


greatest defensive battle in the fight 
against Germany. 

In one attack, by the southern claw of 
the great Nazi pincer, 150 Nazi dive 
bombers pounded a narrow segment of the 
Russian lines until even the Red com- 


- mand doubted anyone had survived. Then 


100 tanks rumbled into action, through 
the gray mist of the early morning. Be 
hind them came 40,000 infantrymen, most 
of them packed tight on huge armored 
platforms, rolling at 50 miles an hour. 
When the tanks came close to the bat- 
tered Soviet defense line, it suddenly 
blazed with fire. The attackers wavered 
and turned back. 

“Two hours later, a thundering wave of 
dive bombers returned to the scene. Once 
again they dumped explosives on the Red 
positions, and once again 80 tanks at- 
tacked. They, too, were met with intense 
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fire, and, leaving behind smoking wrecks, 
the force again retreated. It was only late 
that day, on the fourth costly sortie, that 
the Germans broke through to their ob- 
jective—the ruins of a railroad station. 

Day and night, the Luftwaffe continued 
to pound the city and the Red lines, 
pointed out to them in darkness by rockets 
fired from German tanks. Day and night, 
flocks of six to eight Messerschmitt 109-F 
fighters circled like vultures over each 
Soviet airfield, waiting for the Soviet 
Stormovik IL-2 bombers to land or take 
off. The thunder of guns never ceased— 
especially on the Soviet side. Taking their 
lives in their hands, the Red artillerymen 
set their gun sights at 600 yards for the 
advancing enemy tanks. If they missed, it 
was too bad—but they seldom missed. 

The defense of Stalingrad was total de- 
fense. Grim, dust-caked workers left the 
factories for the front lines. Their wives 
and sweethearts tirelessly dug new tank 
traps and trenches, filled sandbags, drove 
supply trucks. Even Pioneri (Red boy 
scouts) helped out at the front and in the 
crowded, busy hospitals. And while tired 
crews fought fires in the city and cleared 
the debris to let tanks and ambulances roll 
through, others. were already building 
street barricades and fortifying buildings 
yet standing. The Red Command said the 
city would be defended street by street, 
house by house. 


As the green-yellow Volga flowed slowly | | 


past the $l-mile waterfront, hundreds of 
ships churned the waters, moving supplies 


fighting with their backs to the wall; they 
are faced with the alternative of either 
capitulating or fighting to the last man. 
They will certainly not capitulate.” 


Mother Volga 


Whether Stalingrad lived or died, it now 
mattered little. What did matter was that 
the Nazi hordes were within sight of the 
Volga. To the Russians, it was a calamity 
beggaring words. 

To the Russian man in the street, the 
Volga is much more than the Mississippi 
is to America or the Rhine is to the Ger- 
mans. He calls it Matushka Volga—Moth- 
er Volga. He sings of it with tenderness or 
fear or joy in innumerable folk songs. The 
peasant in the river valley says “The Volga 
is our blood. Drain it, and we die.” 

Girls seeking husbands bribe the Volga 
with heads hacked off live roosters. Mar- 
ried women pray in its shallows for hardy 
sons. For centuries beyond memory, men 
fled to the Volga from oppression, law, or 
their own consciences. The fiercest revolts 
in Russian history were staged along its 
banks, and Russia’s famous outlaws—the 
pirate Stenka Razin and the rebellious 
peasant Emelyan Pugachev—here won 
their greatest victories. 

The Volga is also Russia’s—as well as 
Europe’s—busiest waterway. Starting as a 


muddy rivulet in the Valdai Hiils north- 
west of Moscow (see map), it flows for 
2,300 miles across European Russia, until 
it empties itself into the Caspian Sea at 
Astrakhan. It furrows Russia’s most fer- 
tile soil, and hugging its banks are a 
dozen great cities—Stalingrad and the 
temporary Soviet capital of Kuybishev; 
Saratov and Kazan, once the capital of a 
Tartar kingdom; Astrakhan and Gorki 
(Nijni-Novgorod), with a world-famous 
fair and a 700-year history written in 
blood. 

From Moscow—bound to the Volga by 
a canal—from Saratov and Kuybishev, 
the products of textile mills and _ steel 
plants flow down the river to the farm- 
lands of the lower Volga. From the Cas- 
pian Sea, from the salt marshes of the 
Baskounchak region, and the granaries of 
Stalingrad, ships filled with oil, fish, salt, 
and grain plow upstream to feed and fuel 
central Russia. 

Even statistics become impressive when 
applied to the Volga. The river’s basin 
takes in a third of European Russia’s ter- 
ritory, peopled by 37 per cent of the popu- 
lation. One of every two Soviet steamers 
is on the Volga, and together they move 
half of Russia’s river freight. Its delta is 
one of the world’s richest fishing grounds. 
A quarter of Russia’s salt comes from the 





















to the beleaguered city. Huge, untidy 
rls tankers passed through from Astrakhan, 
of @ hurrying north with oil. Still other ships 
steamed up-river with American and Brit- 
ish Lend-Lease supplies, on the last leg 
of a journey across two oceans and the 
nan Middle East. 
the Again, the Nazis supplied the most flat- 
the tering postscript. In Berlin, an official 
spokesman said grimly: “The Soviets are 
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The battle for Stalingrad became the battle for the Volga, Russia’s mightiest river. 
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WAR TIDES 





The Japanese were nibbling at the 
Solomon Islands again last week, and 
no doubt they will keep on trying from 
time to time. But in the meantime, the 
Second Battle of the Solomons is far 
enough in the past to permit a per- 
spective view, and thus some random 
observations are in order. 

The battle was an epic Japanese 
“victory,” Midway style, “We came— 
we saw—we disappeared.” Their tactical 
operations were on the hit-and-run 
‘order. And, strategically speaking, the 
clash may be described as a battle of 
wits. 


First reports indicated a strong 
Japanese force approaching from the 
northeast, evidently from the Carolines, 
a good location in which to mobilize 
for the attack. It was intended to be a 
surprise. The course of approach did not 
run through the Coral Sea or between 
the Solomon Islands but came from the 
open sea in the attempt to make our re- 
connaissance and attack operations by 
air more difficult, since we would not 
have the benefit of airplane reconnais- 
sance based.at Port Moresby and Aus- 
tralia. 

By veering away from New Guinea 
and Australia, the Japanese could view 
the northeast approach as safer, unless, 
in the time elapsed since we captured 
the airfield at Guadalcanal in the First 
Battle of the Solomons, it could have 
been put in condition for our heavy 
bombers. This apparently had not been 
done, though the base was used by 
Navy and Marine fighter planes during 
the action. 


To indicate the importance of 
Guadalcanal it is only necessary to give 
certain figures. From Port Moresby to 
Rabaul, a strong Japanese air base 560 
miles from Guadalcanal, it is only 425 
miles, but to Guadalcanal it is 750, and 
every mile to the north and east of 
Guadalcanal—the direction from which 
the Japanese striking force approached 
—makes it harder on our air reconnais- 
sance and bombing operations by land- 
planes based at Port Moresby. How- 
ever, once we can use Guadalcanal fully, 
Rabaul is caught in an air pincers be- 
tween it and Port Moresby. 

Though the northeast approach was 
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considered better by the Japanese, it 
carried the striking force clear of fighter 
support based at Rabaul and threw 
more work on Japanese carriers, in 
which type they have already suffered 
great losses. Moreover, it brought the 
striking force within bomber range of 
planes based in the New Caledonia area, 
about 700 miles from Guadalcanal. Since 
Flying Fortresses have been reported as 
participating in the action, our heavy 
bombing attacks probably came from 
this direction. 

This short outline may give some 
inkling of the probable land-air strategy 
in the series of engagements comprising 
the entire battle. Since the first phases 
of an engagement in sea areas like this 
involve aircraft, superiority in that arm 
should be assured for further success. 

That the enemy approached in some 
force is indicated by its composition. 
At least one battleship, and possibly 
more, participated, since the Japanese 
losses previously suffered in cruisers, 
carriers, and destroyers would require 
a heavy striking force to have some 
backing, else it would be bad strategy 
to make the attempt. Cruisers, destroy- 
ers, aircraft carriers, and transports also 
were identified in the attack force. 


Since the battle area has drifted to 
the Solomons, and away from Hawaii, 
it is fair to assume we were prepared in 
the Solomons, or we would not have 
started an offensive by capturing Tulagi, 
knowing that it might bring on a major 
sea and air action later. And though the 
area previously captured must be de- 
fended, it is wrong to regard the series 
of engagements which have taken place 
as purely defensive, for our strategy is 
essentially offensive. 

As for the mauled Japanese, when 
their main body withdrew it was per- 
haps to regroup, receive reinforcements, 
and launch another attack directed 
toward driving American sea power from 
these seas. Until this is done, Japan’s 
power to move south, or to hold even 
what she has, is on the wane. 

Hit-and-run tactics achieve only 
limited objectives. Some day the show- 
down must come in a great sea and air 
action, the outcome of which is un- 
ae to forecast. Let the battle settle 

at. 
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lower Volga region. And despite the great 
pipelines, the Volga has been carrying 
more oil than probably any other river 
in the world. 

All this was now threatened by the 
German advance. No one knew it better 
than the Nazis themselves. “The battle 
for Stalingrad,” a leading German news. 
paper said this week, “is destined to count 
among the most colossal and stubborn in 
military history. The prize for which the 
Germans are contending, if won, would 
mean a terrific loss to the Soviets. Bol- 
shevism, in all its tenacity and malicious. 
ness, realizes this and is now concentrat- 
ing on defending this one point alone.” 





Desert Dessert 


Some sidelights of the Egyptian cam- 
paign: 
4 German prisoners told the British that 
Marshal Rommel had visited his forward 
positions before the attack was launched, 
distributed cigarettes, and declared: “Well, 
boys, we’re off to Cairo.” Topping the list 
of Nazi casualties, the prisoners said, was 
Maj. Gen. George von Bismarck, com- 
mander of the crack 21st Panzer Division 
and a relative of Prince Bismarck, founder 
of modern Germany. 


q A force of fourteen. tough Italian “com- 
mandos” attempted to blow up the tracks 
of a British coastal railway. Four army 
trains passed over the spot without ex- 
ploding the dynamite. Then four British 
soldiers, armed only with pistols, came 
across Mussolini’s raiders—busy swatting 
flies in a nearby shed. Though the Italians 
were armed with machine guns, grenades, 
and dynamite, they surrendered meekly. 





Bombs Over Europe 


It was good bombing weather over 
Western Europe last week. Skies were 
mostly clear, and at night the lengthening 
hours of darkness eased the job of plan- 
ning long-range raids. As a result, the 
combined Anglo-American air assault on 
the Continent moved with new vigor. 

The first big American show occurred 
Sept. 5. That morning, a squadron of the 
United States Army Air Forces’ two 
motored Boston bombers hurtled down on 
the docks at Le Havre and gave the Nazis 
a taste of their own medicine: it was the 


first time dive bombing had ever been 


used against the Germans in Europe. Soon 
afterward, three squadrons of Flying For- 
tresses smashed at Rouen in occupied 
France. Their high-level bombing threw 
up great bursts of flame from the im- 
portant railway yards that were their 
target. 

Next day, American-manned bombers 
staged still larger raids. Protected, a 
they had been the previous day, . with 
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Before and After: a tank plant at Gien, France ... 


International photos 


o«. made useless to the Nazis by British bombers 


numerous British, American, and Ca- 


nadian planes, four squadrons of USAAF 


Fortresses and a large force of its Boston 
bombers - roared out toward Northern 
France. The Bostons blasted at Abbe- 
ville; three of the Fortress squadrons 


smashed an airframe factory at Meaulte; 


the fourth squadron battered the St. Omer — 


airfield. For the first time in ten audacious 
assaults, two Flying Fortresses failed to 
return. But the big bombers suffered np 
losses next day when they attacked ship- 
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yards at Rotterdam and railway yards 
at Utrecht, Holland. 

Earlier in the week, the RAF had re- 
newed its offensive against Hitler’s rich 
industrial and transportation centers in 
Western Germany. And in a series of raids, 
Stirlings, Halifaxes, and Lancasters rained 
destruction on targets at Karlsruhe, Saar- 
briicken, Bremen, and Duisburg. 

Meanwhile, a new air development oc- 
curred on the Continent. The Soviet Air 
Force suddenly and startlingly increased 
its large-scale raids on Germany and Ger- 
man-occupied territory. Begun some weeks 
back, the Russian air offensive took on 
sizable proportions just after Winston 
Churchill visited Moscow. 

Last week the Russians gradually ac- 
celerated their raiding tempo. Sept. 1, 


. Soviet planes roared over occupied Poland, 


pouring incendiaries and high explosives 
on the Warsaw office of the German Gen- 
eral Staff and hitting a railway station at 
Vilna, 245 miles northeast. 

Then, Sept. 4, the same night that the 
RAF attacked Bremen, the Soviets put 
on their biggest foray. Fanning out over 
Eastern Europe, the Russians attacked 
targets as far apart as Kénigsberg in East 
Prussia and Budapest, capital of Hungary. 
They were also reported to have bombed 
Vienna and Breslau, German city near the 
southern Polish border. 

The raid on Budapest was the first of the 
war on the “Queen City of the Danube,” 
and the high-flying bombers found it bril- 
liantly lighted. Red pilots claimed direct 
hits on a railroad bridge over the Danube 
and on machine shops and factories. 

The Russian raids raised the interesting 
question of what types of bombers the 
Reds were using in attacks on targets at 
least 1,000 miles from the nearest Soviet 
bases. Little is known about Russian 
planes, but that the Soviets have developed 
at least one long-range type was proved 
when Foreign Minister Molotoff visited 
London last spring—he arrived in a big 
four-motored Russian-built craft that sug- 
gested a combination of Flying Fortress 
and British Stirling. They are believed to 
have built other big ships, and they are 
known recently to have received some 
shipments of American Liberators and 
British Wellingtons. 


Jap Baggage 

Australian officials last week examined a 
curious array of war paraphernalia—Japa- 
nese equipment captured in the recent 
Australian victory at Milne Bay, Eastern 
New Guinea. The articles ranged from a 
one-man water purifier to canvas shoes 
with separate compartments for big toes. 

Most of the articles were characteristi- 
cally imitative. Thus, an automatic carbine 
was almost an exact copy of the German 
Steyr-Solothurn, while a light machine gun 
closely resembled the British Bren. A third 
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gun was‘the old Japanese favorite, the 
Nambo, which fires bullets thrown loosely 
into a hopper. 


The water purifier, the only original - 


item, consisted of a gadget resembling an 
electric-light socket. To one end of this 
was attached 3 feet of rubber hose. 
The other end contained an open vent be- 
hind which lay a piece of green paper, pre- 
sumably soaked in purifying solution. The 
idea apparently was that water could be 
sucked up through the rubber hose and be 
purified en route. 

The collection also included a green cord 
head net for-camouflaging a helmet in 
jungle service, an inferior-type gas mask, a 
red-embroidered loin cloth, a flame throw- 
er, a small-sized can of emergency ra- 
tions, and a tiny can of “vigor” tablets. 


ed 


Battle of Egypt 


Rommel Batters Way Forward 
But Is Pushed Right Back 


On the north, the blue Mediterranean, 
lapping the pale sterile sand, marked the 
coastal boundary that curved eastward 
from El] Alamein toward Alexandria, 75 
miles distant. On the south, the cliff-girt 
Qattara Depression, an immense marshy 
pit with a treacherous crust of sebkha, or 
salt and sand, lay like a trap in wait for 
any army. In between was a rock-ridged, 
sun-parched wedge of desert—a bit of 
dead earth in the Mediterranean—Qattara 
bottleneck, and the gateway to the smooth 
open sand flats leading to the Nile Delta. 


It was into this jagged wedge that 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel last week 
pointed his armored columns as the Battle 
of Egypt flared up anew. For two months, 
the Afrika Korps commander had heen 
bringing up reinforcements through a bar- 
rage of Allied bombs. Despite heavy losses 
in supplies, he had built up a force of 
some 140,000 men and 700 tanks. 

It included his old stand-bys, the 15th 
and 2lst Panzer Divisions with about 200 
tanks apiece, and the 90th Light Infantry, 
as well as a new infantry division—the 
164th—that had been brought from Crete 
along with paratroops. There were also 
two Italian armored divisions, the Ariete 
and Littorio, with some 150 tanks each, 
and six Fascist infantry divisions. 

Zero hour was shortly after midnight 





A Germany very conscious of second- 
front talk is turning France’s $500,000,000 
Maginot Line around to point west. At 
the same time, Nazi military engineers are 
building a new fortified line, the Spiel Line, 
along the Meuse River from Givet through 
Sedan and Verdun to Commercy, and are 
revamping and modernizing the Siegfried 
Line. 

It took France five years to build the 
Maginot Line, but the Germans are re- 
ported bragging that in eighteen months 
they can have it wholly about-faced. When 
this is completed and the new Meuse val- 
ley fortifications are completed to link up 
with the Belgian fortifications from Givet 
to Namur and Liége, the Nazis will have 
four fortified lines protecting them on the 
west—starting with the Todt Line along 
the French seacoast from Dunkerque to 
Hendaye. 

Turning the Maginot Line around is no 
simple operation. It was built by the 
French to take advantage of all favorable 
points in the frontier terrain. Each fort 
consisted of a central underground garri- 
son with barracks, fire-control headquar- 
ters, and protected casemates, joined by 
tunnels with isolated casemates and cu- 
polas in which was located the artillery 
destined to lay down a continuous curtain 
of steel and fire. 

Hitler’s engineers are leaving the central 
works but are building new tunnels to the 
west and planting new casemates at the 
end of those tunnels so that the Rhineland 
and the Luxembourg frontier will form 
just as great a barrier to invasion from the 
west as they were against invasion by the 
Germans. The German High Command 
realized the effective value of the Maginot 
forts in a series of unsuccessful frontal at- 
tacks. Finally they took them by a turn- 


The Nazi Side of the “Second Front” Is Strong 


The story which follows came to Newsweek from a European 
source that is usually reliable. To be certain that we weren't fall- 
ing for German propaganda, however, since the Nazis are 
bragging about their strength in the west and obviously want 


ing operation which encircled them, but 
even then some of the Maginot forts still 
fought on five days after the armistice, 
until Weygand gave them preemptory or- 
ders to cease fire. 

Reports say the new Maginot Line will 
be even more powerful than the one the 
French built, because the Germans are 
bringing up more modern artillery. They 
have also taken barbed wire from the 
Siegfried Line and are stringing miles of it 
in front of the new western face of the 
Maginot Line. Reinforced trenches and 
concrete machine-gun posts are also being 
built in greater number on the western 
side of the forts. 

The Meuse valley fortifications are be- 
ing built on ground familiar to the old 
AEF. The fortifications are on the east 
bank of the Meuse at Dun, Stenay, Sedan, 
and other towns which fell to the Ameri- 
cans in the final ten days of fighting dur- 
ing the last war. The Nazis are even re- 
building old Fort Vaux, on the heights of 
the Meuse near Verdun,-which was one of 
the toughest of the Verdun defense forts 
and which the Germans finally took only 
to lose it to the French and Americans 
again. 

The new Meuse line will defend the 
Briey iron basin from the west. It is being 
built mainly for that protective purpose, 
but it will also serve to slow down any 
land drive toward Metz and across Lor- 
raine to the Saar. 

The west coast of France has been made 
as dangerous to attack as modern artillery 
and fortifications can make it. All the les- 
sons learned in the Maginot and Siegfried 
Lines have been incorporated in the Todt 
Line. In addition to machine-gun nests 
and the usual smaller defenses, there are 
big naval guns in place behind solid con- 


al 


the Allies to think their defenses are impregnable, we checked 
it with competent sources in this country and found that it 
squares with the known facts. Hence it is presented as an in- 
formative contribution toward discussion of a second front. 


crete, others on rails to be shifted to any 
point where Allied heavy naval units 
might try to strike. It took two years to 
complete this job, but the Germans them- 
selves now say it is finished, and they are 
boasting so much of the results that they 
are allowing details and photos to be pub- 
lished. 

Heavy artillery and machine guns are 
the backbone of this line—in such pro- 
fusion, the Nazis hint, that there is a 
piece of artillery every 10 feet, on the 
average, from Dunkerque to Hendaye. 
The line varies in depth according to the 
terrain, but it is never less than 2 miles 
deep and in some places is 50 miles. There 
is a continuous trench system with barbed 
wire on the beaches and low cliffs. the 
whole of the French coast. 

Parallel with that trench and artillery 
defense system is a second anti-aircraft 
defense line, packed with batteries. They 
have a parallel system of listening and ob- 
servation posts, and these in turn are 
linked with the defense fighter fields just 
a few miles behind the coast. 

As for troops, informants say that one 
whole army corps has been detached to 
man the Westwall. It is trained specially 
in coastal defense work and jis not shifted 
about—its men are not subject to service 
in Russia. These troops are motorized and 
use the excellent coastal roads for swift 


‘movement to threatened points. They have 


reconnaissance services out in and over 
the Channel, ships and planes, which warn 
them of the approach of attackers to en- 
able the motorized forces to be moved 
wherever needed. But in this last, as con- 
cerns the Germans, there is one catch: any 
heavy blasting by Allied planes would 
mess up the road network by which the 
Nazi mobile corps travels. 
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on Aug. 31. Heralded by dive bombers 
which screamed down on British forward 
positions, long columns of Afrika Korps 
tanks and motor vehicles snaked forward 
in the southern sector of the 35-mile-long 
front. Under a bright moon, they headed 
through British mine fields, along paths 
cut earlier by German sappers, and struck 
northeast past Qaret el Hemeimat, a 200- 
foot-high twin-peaked ridge near the Qat- 
tara Depression (see map, page 28) . 

But the British Eighth Army, under the 
supreme control of Gen. Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander, commander-in-chief in the 
Middle East, and with a pugnacious little 
new field commander, Lt. Gen. Bernard 
L. Montgomery, had also been heavily 
reinforced. From many strong points and 
rocky gun emplacements, a furious artil- 
lery barrage met Rommel’s force. At the 
same time, fleets of planes swooped on 
his tanks and trucks. 

Nevertheless, the Germans soon carved 
out a 15-mile-long wedge in the mine 
fields between Qaret el Hemeimat and 








: International 
Memento: Admiral C. W. Nimitz, 
Pacific Fleet Commander, holds the 
samurai sword of the Japanese Com- 
mander at‘ Makin Island, successfully 
attacked last month by a force of spe- 
cially trained U.S. Marines. The Jap 


was killed. 
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Military Lessons Since 1939: Chapter II 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


Siene of the military lessons taught 
by three years of war were recorded in 
this column Sept. 7, on the occasion of 
NEWSWEEK’s war anniversary issue. 
But the lessons are so many and so far- 
reaching that it is worth-while re- 
counting more of them. 

The outstanding lesson for us now, 
as in the past, is that a severe penalty 
is exacted of a nation for unprepared- 
ness. Even groups that held our military 
establishment to a pitiful minimum dur- 
ing the two decades following the last 
world struggle must now know that 
German successes cannot be explained 
away simply by the word blitzkrieg 
plus the genius of Nazi leadership. 

The Germans have won their battles 
as a result of their armies being organ- 
ized, trained, and equipped for modern 
aggressive warfare. It is this factor 
which accounts for the claim of in- 
vincibility of German arms so prevalent 
in the first two years of war. 

The Axis plan of initiating and prose- 
cuting war has made clear the lesson 
and meaning of total war. This type of 
warfare is fundamentally sound, as the 
objective of either side is to impose its 
will upon the other. Should normal rules 
for the humane conduct of war have to 
be violated, the law of military necessity 
can always be invoked. Under this 
primal law of national self-preservation, 
all regulated violence against the enemy 
and the subjugation of a neutral are 
merely means to an end. There is no 
limit to the “fire and sword” of war, as 
its basic concept is founded on decep- 
tion and destruction. 

The name fifth column was born in 
Spain during the recent civil war, but 
the idea of promoting one’s cause in the 
enemy’s country through mass stratagem 
probably antedates- recorded history. 
This war has emphasized the successful 
use of the fifth-column weapon by the 
Germans in Norway and in their vast 
organization in the Americas, and by 
the Japanese in the Far East. 

The propaganda weapon for molding 
opinion at home and abroad has grown 
to such magnitude that its operation has 
become a department of government, 
with trained specialists. In the field, it 
has generally taken the line of threats 
to the enemy, scare tactics, and devices 
to promote confusion and lower morale 


in his ranks. The Germans have em- 
ployed such methods with success in 
Norway, France, and Libya in issuing 
phony orders for enemy consumption 
and in sending instructions to enemy 
troops, radioed in their own language. 

One of the outstanding lessons of the 
war in troop organization has been the 
shift to more mobile commands with 
greater fire power. In our Army, this 
change has found expression in the 
organization of the triangular divisions 
and in the great increase in armored 
forces and motorized infantry regiments 
equipped with a greater number of auto- 
matic weapons and having a fire power 
40 times that of the old units. 

Flexibility in command and simplici- 
ty in the issuance of orders, necessitat- 
ing greater initiative on the part of 
subordinate commanders, is now the 
rule of combat. Each unit commander, 
given his direction of advance, carries 
on, halts, changes his course, and rein- 
forces his neighbor as he meets and 
sees the ever-changing panorama of war. 

The campaigns of the last three years 
have shown the ease with which rivers 
are crossed by an army having the prop- 
er equipment. The enemy cannot be 
strong at all points, and, usually, demon- 
strations and deceptive threats are suffi- 
cient to conceal with smokescreens the 
spot selected for the actual crossing. 
The successes of the Japanese in Malaya 
and of the Germans in France and Rus-. 
sia through river crossings, and the 
prevalence of water courses in most 
theaters of operation, have emphasized 
the necessity for instruction in this im- 
portant subject in the general field 
training of troops. 


On the other side of the military 
fence, the great lesson that Hitler has 
learned from three years of war is the 
elementary military caution, “don’t un- 
derestimate your enemy.” Prolonged and 
successful Russian resistance has pre- 
vented continuation of the Fiihrer’s 
policy of striking his enemies one by 
one. As a result, on the threshold of the 
fourth year of war, he has maneuvered 
himself into a position where he faces 
at one time ‘his three great enemies— 
Russia, Britain, and America—on three 
widely separated fronts: Russia, Egypt, 
and Somewhere in Western Europe. 
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the northerly ridge of E] Ruweisat. It was 
around this salient, amid great clouds of 
desert dust, that the armored forces, in- 
cluding German 18-ton Mark III and 22- 
ton Mark IV tanks, and American 28-ton 
General Grants and General Lees, first 
came to grips. 

Among the first tanks in action were 
fifteen Grants and Lees manned by Ameri- 
can units who had insisted on entering the 
fray even though they were not yet offi- 
cially slated for combat. Their crews—six 
officers and 92 men altogether——got into 
the thick of the fight. Some of it was de- 
scribed afterward by one grimy partici- 
pant, Sgt. Jerome Petano of Chicago: 

“Every gunner had his finger on the 
trigger, and we just waited for what 
seemed like hours while the enemy kept 
coming closer and closer. Then finally our 
commander announced, very calmly: “You 
may fire now.’ Then, boy, oh boy, did we 
fire! We really gave them hell. Even 
though plenty of their shells bounced off 
our tanks, not one of our men was killed 
and very few were injured.” 

Another participant, Pvt. Barney Rossi 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., added a typical home- 
town comment: “If we’d had our newest 
tanks we’d have moidered dem bums.” 
The Americans came out of the battle 
covered with glory as well as grime. All 
their own tanks were intact, and their bag 
of “a number” of enemy tanks included six 
knocked out and two damaged by one 
crew alone. 

To back up the tanks, the British un- 
loosed a furious air offensive. For the first 
time, American fighter units went into ac- 
tion under American commanders. Also 
for the first time the attacking air forces 


included American-manned B-25 bombers, 


now called “Mitchells” after the late Gen. 
Billy Mitchell. 

Throughout the fighting, the Allies main- 
tained an air supremacy that was never 
seriously challenged by the Germans. Hour 
after hour, day and night, the Allied planes 
battered at Rommel’s tanks, trucks, and 
communications. The Axis forward areas 
were reported by British pilots to be lit- 
tered “with hundreds of burned-out ve- 
hicles.” At the same time, Allied heavy 
bombers carried out a series of crushing 
raids against Tobruk, Rommel’s big Libyan 
base, while American long-range craft bat- 
tered Axis shipping at Candia, Crete. 

But the biggest damage -to the Afrika 
Korps was wreaked by tremendous con- 
centrations of British artillery. Time and 
again, when Axis tanks tried to advance, 
a withering fire from quick-firing British 
25-pounders arid 6-pound antitank guns 
forced them back. 

The battle raged for five days. Then 
Rommel, thoroughly battered by the un- 
expected fury of the British counterfire, 
ordered the Afrika Korps to withdraw 
from the mine fields. That left the Allies 
in full possession of the battleground. The 
British declared that the Germans had 
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Battle of Egypt: The Mediterranean—Qattara bottleneck 


suffered heavy losses in men and matériel 
and had “failed to penetrate our main 
defense system at any point.” 


Significance 


The fighting in the desert last week was 
in the nature of a preliminary skirmish— 
the prelude to a great battle for Egypt and 
the Middle East that has yet to be de- 
cided. Nevertheless, it was a distinct vic- 
tory for the British and showed clearly 
that the Allies had progressed in the art 
of coordinating the land and air arms. 

How Generals Alexander and Montgom- 
ery did this was explained in the follow- 
ing appraisal of the fighting by News- 
wEEK’s London correspondent: “Rommel 
used all his armor in an attempt to turn 
the British flank and force a general Brit- 





International 

Gift for Rommel: a “pudding” bomb. 

When hurled at a tank, it sticks to 
the vehicle and then explodes. 


» 


ish withdrawal from the Qattara Depres- 
sion to the sea, whereupon he hoped to 
entrap or defeat the confused and retreat- 
ing Eighth Army. Banking on his slogan— 
‘It’s Jerry or us this time’—Montgomery 
relied on his line troops to stand and ac- 
tually let Rommel through the British 
southern positions. And for five days he 
hammered the Germans in a battlefield 
that was exactly: to his liking. 

“The British chiefs deployed their re- 
maining armor and reinforcements into 
traps backed up by artillery and then used 
the air force to herd the Germans into 
the traps. It was beautiful strategy—none- 
theless brilliant because the Rommel 
movement was less than 25 miles and he 
withdrew only to his starting point.” 

Besides demonstrating superb British 
coordination, last week’s fighting also em- 
phasized another important factor—the 
growing efficiency of high-velocity anti- 
tank artillery. With every campaign in 
North Africa, a tank break-through by 
either side has become more difficult. 
Some British authorities believe that this 
efficiency already foreshadows a radical 
change in the tank’s role as a decisive 
break-through weapon—just as the ma- 
chine gun in the last war counterbalanced 
the infantry, chief break-through weapon 


” of that time. Not that tanks will become 


obsolete, any more than the infantry did. 
The battle showed that a new phase of tank 
tactics may now have to be worked out. 





Enigma in China 


In the lush green hills of Chekiang,. 


touched by the first autumnal yellow, a 
major Japanese campaign was this week 
coming to a dismal end. Weary and foot- 
sore, Japanese units were pouring back 


Newsweek—Browne *4 
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Fortress of Democracy: London a City in Uniform; 
Americans Swarming to Britain Itching for Action 


into the bases of Hangchow and Nanchang. 
The towns and railroads they had 
occupied in a drive to knock out “bomb 
Japan” bases had once again become Free 
China’s. 

Out of the seventeen-week campaign, 
including nine weeks spent in advancing 
and eight in withdrawing, the invader re- 
tained only a few potential air bases on 
the northeastern tip of the 500-mile front. 
To the west, on the other end of the vital 
Kiangsi-Chekiang railway, Chinese snipers 
were taking potshots at enemy outposts 
within sight of Nanchang. Along the coast, 
the ports of Foochow and Wenchow 
again flew the white-starred Chinese flag. 
And far to the south, the Japanese had 
withdrawn into the very suburbs of 
Canton. 

The futile campaign was also becoming 
increasingly costly. Valuable equipment 
was left behind in the withdrawal. Chinese 
guerrillas exacted their toll from the re- 


_treating enemy. And the American Sky 


Dragons, piloting fighters converted into 
light bombers, played havoc with the 
Japanese installations and defense lines. 

On a single day last week, the fighter 
squadrons made five forays. When the day 
ended, the score. card read: enemy head- 
quarters at Nanchang destroyed and ware- 
houses damaged; a fleet of junks laden. 
with Japanese troops smashed at nearby 
Poyang Lake; a twelve-car train loaded 
with artillery, horses, and troops wrecked 
north of Nanchang; seven steamers sunk 
at Hankow. 

With the most serious threat to Free 
China in three years ended, official Chung- 
king admitted frankly that the Japanese 
withdrawal was voluntary and not the 
result of Chinese military prowess. And 
Chinese officials’ relief at the Japanese 
departure was tinged with caution. Like 
the other Allies, they wondered where 
Japan would strike next. And whether the 
Japanese smashed at Siberia or India, 
China’s war supplies were bound to suffer. 





The following story was wirelessed by 
Harry F. Kern, editor of NEWSWEEK'S 
Fighting Fronts Department, who has 
made a flying visit to England to gather 
background material. 


It is only 24 hours from the United 


States to Britain. But in that period of 
time this correspondent has jumped ahead 
one entire phase in the war. America is 
the great base of the Allied war effort. 
Britain is the theater of operations. The 
United States is called the arsenal of de- 
mocracy. Britain could be called the 
fortress of democracy. 

Life in a fortress means life under siege. 
That is what Britain looks like to the 
transatlantic traveler. Scars of war are 
gashed across the face of London. In many 
places there are great open spaces filled 
with rubble and few walls, and providing 
embarrassingly intimate views of the back- 
sides of buildings. In other districts bombs 
have only pockmarked the city. Driving 
from Paddington Station to the Savoy 
Hotel, this correspondent saw few signs 
of damage. But next day, just around the 
corner, a search for an old and favorite 
chophouse ended at the skeleton of a 
building. 


The British 


The overwhelming impression that 
Britain gives, however, is not of a fortress 
grievously hurt by the enemy, but of a 
garrison preparing for a sortie. More uni- 
forms are seen on the street than in Times 
Square, or even in Washington. Tunics and 
caps bear the emblems of every Allied 
country, This is the outward sign of the 
great thirst for action. Revival of the 
“Bore War” of 1939-40 is more feared than 
a renewal of bombing. When the warbling 


note of an alert sounded this morning—the 
sirens are not nearly so loud as New York 
City’s new model—no one bothered to take 
shelter and traffic continued normally. 

The streets of London are full of bustle 
and life. Crowds are denser on the narrow 
sidewalks than they were in peacetime, and 
the girls seem to skip out of the way of 
the big red busses faster than they did 
then. The luxury hotels are jammed. Bars 
do a record business, although the whisky 
tastes watered. (It’s nearly impossible to 
obtain liquor in bottles.) The restaurants 
likewise fill all tables, and the food doesn’t 
noticeably differ from peacetime stand- 
ards in the expensive establishments. 

Two things, however, impressed this 
newly arrived observer perhaps more than 
other signs of the impact of war. One is 
the number of women in uniform. The 
other is the United States Army. 

The women are everywhere, flaunting 
the uniforms of a dozen different organiza- 
tions. The majority live in barracks. Near- 
ly every one represents a breakup of home 
and family. In many ways this is the great 
unwritten story of Britain at war. The 
British family and British home life have 
been sacrificed for the duration and pos- 
sibly for good. This constitutes the most 
profound social revolution in a century. 
As an example, there was the pretty girl 
working in the War Office. She explained 
that her home was gone and her former 
way of life destroyed, and she counted her- 
self lucky to see her husband, a naval 
officer, for a day when he turned up. What 
would peace bring? She didn’t know. Mil- 
lions of women in Britain today don’t know. 


The Yanks 


The American Army is as evident as 
the women. The first thing I glimpsed from 
a train window was a great olive drab 
truck bearing the white letters U.S.A. The 
neat khaki uniforms of the United States 
Army are seen everywhere. American Army 
headquarters is filled to overflowing, yet 
new officers arrive every day. 

The United States Army is in Britain on 
business. Its spirit is one of unqualified 
aggression. No one can talk to the men 
who are building this huge organization 
without being convinced that American 
troops are going into action against the 
Germans just as soon as it is militarily 
feasible. Every new convoy that arrives in 
the British Isles is a portent of action. 

The officers are emphatic in declaring 
that Americans will not be obliged to 
undergo any “Bore War.” When the zero . 
hour arrives, Americans will operate in 
conjunction with other Allied Armies. But 
their part will be an American show, run 


; . »by Americans, along American lines. And 
London landmarks: American uniforms—on men and women 


it will not be a sideshow. 
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Army Strengthens Its Control 
Over Civilian No.Man’s Land 


Forts, Factories, and Shore 
Included in New Restrictions 
Proclaimed for Eastern Area 


The Eastern Defense Command and the 


First Army delved into the stockpile of 


Presidential orders this week and emerged 
with a fine new set of store teeth. Officials 
of the command emphasized there was no 
immediate intention of putting the bite on 
anyone. But the new teeth were there just 
the same. 

Over the signature of Lt. Gen. Hugh A. 
Drum, Commanding General, Public Proc- 
lamation No. 2 was issued from the Eastern 
Defense Command headquarters at Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y., Sept. 10. The procla- 
mation created a system of prohibited and 
restricted zones within the Eastern 
Military Area, where civilians were 
either barred (unless authorized by 
the Army) or their rights curtailed. 
But tucked away in paragraph 9— 
touching on “the right of any per- 
son to enter, remain in, or leave the 
Eastern Military Area”—was this 
significant section. 


Any person whose presence in the 
Eastern Military Area, or any part 
or zone thereof, is deemed danger- 
ous to the National Defense by the 
Commanding General, Eastern De- 
fense Command and First Army, . 
will be ordered excluded from the 
Military Area, or any such part or 
zone thereof, by the Commanding 
General, Eastern Defense Com- 
mand and First Army. No person 
who has been ordered excluded 
from the Eastern Military Area, or 
any part or Zone thereof, by the 
Commanding General, Eastern De- 
fense Command and First Army, 
in accordance with the provisions 
of this paragraph, shall enter or re- 
main in the Military Area or in 
such part or Zone thereof. 


The proclamation went back to 
an executive order issued by the 
President on Feb. 19, whereby mili- 
tary commanders were empowered 
to designate military areas, regulate 
the right of persons to enter, re- 
main in, or leave such areas, and 
enforce such restrictions in these 
areas which might be deemed neces- 


sary. Under this order, West Coast military 
areas were set up March 3 in the first of 
eleven Western Defense Command procla- 
mations issued so far, and Japanese were 
ordered excluded. 

On the East Coast, General Drum’s first 
public proclamation was issued May 16. It 
set up the Eastern Military Area, com- 
prising fifteen states from Maine through 
Georgia, part of Florida, and the District 
of Columbia. And it prescribed uniform 
dimout regulations for the entire .area. It 
was emphasized then that the proclama- 
tion “contains no restrictions upon civil- 
ians, be they citizens or aliens, except in 
respect to lighting.” But violations of the 
dimout, it was promised, would be penal- 
ized by expulsion from the area, or prose- 
cution, or possibly internment in the case 
of an enemy alien. 





International 
Gen. Drum tightened up the Eastern zone 


Once again, officers of the command 
emphasized this week that Public Procla- 
mation No. 2 contained no threat against 
any particular class or group. They pointed 
out that the regulatory paragraph specifical- 
ly referred tod the rights of “any person” 
rather than to those of broad subdivisions 
of population. This, they argued, was proof 
in itself that the Army had no intention 
of effecting any such mass evacuation of 
aliens along the East Coast as took place 
in Pacific areas. “Additional restrictions 
and the designation of certain prohibited 
and restricted zones” had become neces- 
sary, according to the proclamation itself, 
and this was all. 

The zones, designated as prohibited, or 
A-Zones, and restricted, or B-Zones, in- 
cluded forts, camps, arsenals, airports, 
power plants, Navy yards, drydocks, war 
factories, warehouses, railroad terminals, 
canals, coastline strips, mines and dams, 
and similar areas or facilities, public and 
private, entering into the war picture 
along the East Coast. In all, 905 pro 
hibited zones were set up, along with 69 
restricted zones. 

Typical of the prohibited type in 
New York State were Mitchel Field, 
L. I., the arsenal at Watervliet, the 
Bush Terminal Building in Brook- 
lyn, the Sperry Gyroscope plant 
at North Hempstead, L. I., and the 
United States Military Academy at 
West Point. In Connecticut, the 
Western Cartridge Co.’s main plant 
at New Haven was listed as pro- 
hibited; in Rhode Island, Forts 
Church, Philip, Kearney, Nathaniel 
Greene, and Adams; in Florida, 
MacDill Field, Camp Blanding, the 
Key West Barracks, and so on. 

Among restricted zones were the 
Casco Bay area in Maine, sections 
around such prohibited areas as the 
Picatinny Arsenal at Dover, N. J. 
the United States Naval Ammuni- 
tion Depot at Lake Denmark, N.J., 
The Glenn L. Martin operations 
area at Middle River, Md.; the 
coastal area at Charleston, S. C., 
and other strategic strips along the 
coast from Maine to Key West, 
Fla., including Gulf Coastal sec- 
tions of Florida within the Eastern 
Military Area. 

All persons were barred from en- 
tering, remaining in, or leaving any 
prohibited zone without a special 
individual permit. Moreover, no 
person not in the armed forces, and 
not equipped with military av- 
thorization, may have in his pos- 
session upon entering or remaining 
in either type of zone such articles 
as firearms or other weapons, al- 
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The President to the People: ‘This Is the Toughest War of All Time’ 


Five Americans among millions, John 
Powers and his wife and three children, 
sitting in their New York apartment on 
the evening of Labor Day, heard the story 
of the heroic death of their son and brother, 
Lt. John James Powers, told over the 
radio by President Roosevelt. Lieutenant 
Powers dive-bombed a Japanese aircraft 
carrier in the Coral Sea, going in so close 
that his plane was demolished by his own 
bomb. Just before that flight he had said: 
“The folks back home are counting on us. 
I am going to get a hit if I have to lay it 
on their flight deck.” For Lieutenant 
Powers, the President awarded the Medal 
of Honor. For the “folks back home,” the 
President stated the unalterable truth of 
the world conflict in which Powers died: 
“This is the toughest war of all time.” 

The nation had tuned in the fireside 
chat to hear Mr. Roosevelt state his pro- 
gram to combat inflation (see page 54). 
But the President went on to cover the 
whole threat of the global war to America 
and its Allies. Grimly he defined the battle 
fronts—and grimly promised that we 
would carry the war to the enemy. “De- 
cisions have been made . . . preparations 
are being made.” And there was a star- 
tlng hint of action against Germany: 
“There are at least a dozen points at 
which attacks can be launched.” High- 
lights of the speech: 


How are we playing our part “back 
home” in winning this war? The answer 
is that we are not doing enough. 


... There are now four main areas of 
combat .. . 


1—The Russian front. Here the Ger- 
mans are still unable to gain the smash- 
ing victory which, almost a year ago, 
Hitler announced he had already achieved. 
Germany has been able to capture im- 
portant Russian territory. Nevertheless, 
Hitler has been unable to destroy a single 
Russian Army; and this, you may be sure, 


‘has been, and still is, his main objective. 


Millions of German troops seem doomed 


to spend another cruel and bitter winter 
on the Russian front. The Russians are 
killing more Nazis, and destroying more 
airplanes and tanks than are being 
smashed on any other front . . . In spite 
of any setbacks Russia will hold out, and 
with the help of her allies will ultimately 
drive every Nazi from her soil. 


2—The Pacific Ocean area . . . We have 
stopped one major Japanese offensive; and 
have inflicted heavy losses on their fleet. 
But they still possess great strength; they 
seek to keep the initiative; and they will 
undoubtedly strike hard again. We must 
not overrate the importance of our suc- 
cesses in the Solomon Islands, though we 
may be proud of the skill with which these 
local operations were conducted. At the 
same time, we must not underrate the sig- 
nificance of our victory at Midway. 


8—In the Mediterranean and the Mid- 
dle East area the British, together with 
the South Africans, Australians, New Zea- 
landers, Indian troops and others of the 
United Nations, including ourselves, are 
fighting a desperate battle with the Ger- 
mans and Italians. The Axis Powers are 
fighting to gain control of that area, domi- 
nate the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean, 
and gain contact with the Japanese Navy. 
The battle is now joined. We are well 
aware of our danger, but we are hopeful 
of the outcome. 


4—The European area. Here the aim is 
an offensive against Germany. There are 
at least a dozen different points at which 
attacks can be launched. You, of course, 
do not expect me to give details of future 
plans, but you can rest assured that prepa- 
rations are being made here and in Britain 
toward this purpose. The power of Ger- 
many must be broken on the battlefields of 


- Europe. 


The American people may be sure that 
we shall neglect none of the four great 
theaters of war. 


Certain vital military decisions have 
been made. In due time you will know 
what these decisions are—and so will our 
enemies. I can say now that all of these 
decisions are directed toward taking the 
offensive. 


Today, exactly nine months after Pearl 
Harbor, we have sent overseas three 
times more men than we transported to 
France in the first nine months of the 
First World War. We have done this in 
spite of greater danger and fewer ships. 


This war will finally be won by the co- 
ordination of all the Armies, Navies, and 
Air Forces of the United Nations operating 
in unison against our enemies. 

This will require vast assemblies of 
weapons and men at all the vital points of 
attack. We and our Allies have worked 
for years to achieve superiority in weapons. 
We have no doubts about the superiority 
of our men. We glory in the individual 
exploits of our soldiers, our sailors, our 
Marines, our merchant seamen. 


Several thousand Americans have met 
death in battle. Other thousands will lose 
their lives. But many millions stand ready 
to step into their places—to engage in a 
struggle to the very death. For they know 
that the enemy is determined to destroy 
us, our homes and our institutions—that 
in this war it is kill or be killed. 


Battles are not won by soldiers or sailors 
who think first of their own personal 
safety. And wars are not won by people 
who are concerned primarily with their 
own comfort, their own convenience, their 
own pocket-books. 


All of us here at home are being tested 
—for our fortitude, for our selfless devo- 
tion to our country and our cause. 


This is the toughest war of all time. 
We need not leave it to historians of the 
future to answer the question whether we 
are tough enough to meet this unprece- 
dented challenge. We can give that answer 
now. The answer is “Yes.” 





munition, bombs, or other explosives, radio- 
transmitting sets or short-wave receiving 
sets, signal devices, codes or ciphers, cameras 
books, magazines, documents or papers 
with invisible writing, or with photographs, 
sketches, or descriptions of military or 
naval stations, binoculars, telescopes, or 
other visual aids. 

In connection with restricted zones, no 
person not in the armed forces may enter 
a coastal strip.seaward of a line 100 yards 
Inland from the line of mean high tide be- 


“tween sunset and sunrise. Where the coastal 


area is paralleled by a public road, railroad, 
or boardwalk less than 100 yards inland, 
the restrictions were made applicable only 
to the seaward area. And provision was 


_Made for residents of beach cottages or 


hotels, and those attending dance halls or 
visiting piers within restricted areas: they 
will not be considered as being within the 
area, except that egress seaward shall not 
be made from such buildings during the 
hours of darkness. 

Chief exceptions to the general rulings 
are that railways, waterways, or highways 
within prohibited zones shall continue open 
for normal traffic, and that persons having 
official business in such areas—law-enforce- 
ment officers, utility representatives, per- 
sonnel] of emergency agencies such as 
police, fire, and hospitals—shall not be dis- 
turbed in the performance of their official 
duties. The proclamation also stated two 
notable limitations: the Department of , 
Justice and the FBI shall not be restricted 


in any manner in carrying out functions of 
enforcing the laws, regulating the conduct 
and control of alien enemies, and investi- 
gating alleged acts of espionage and sabo- 
tage. 


oe 





Hoax Penalty 


The Army announcement was as terse 
as a police department’s routine listing of 
new assignments for patrolmen, but it 
marked severe disciplinary action for the 
two men chiefly involved in the “great air- 
marker hoax”—the arrows and grain sacks 
that purportedly would guide enemy fliers 
to American war plants (NewswerKx, Aug. 
24). Col. Dache M. Reeves was relieved 
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The President’s proposal that the 
Americas raise a fund to restore his- 
toric and artistic treasures damaged in 
the Spanish civil war had a dual pur- 
pose. The first, of course, was to give 
Spain an added inducement to avoid 
active military collaboration with the 
Axis. The suggestion that money be 
provided also to improve Spanish rail- 
ways and roads, with the postwar tour- 
ist trade in mind, added further sub- 
stance to the tacit bargain. Neither 
Great Britain nor the United States 
has ever given up hope of keeping 
Spain out of the war on the Axis side. 

But the President had a second ob- 
jective: to turn the propaganda of the 
Spanish Falange among the Latin 
American republics. With Axis encour- 
agement, the Falange has been spread- 
ing energetically the doctrine of His- 
panidad, Spain’s claim to the spiritual 
and cultural leadership of Spanish- 
America, The President has no quarrel 
with the cultural ties between Spanish- 
America and Spain. Instead, his plan 
capitalizes on the fact that Spanish 
culture is a birthright of eighteen of the 
twenty Latin American republics, ex- 
cepting only Brazil and Haiti, which 
were colonized respectively by the Por- 
tuguese and the French. 

The propaganda of the Falange is 
directly antagonistic to the United 
States. It depicts our culture as a crass 
rival to the higher Spanish cultural 
tradition—a _ rival which will blight 
Latin America with Mercenary God- 
lessness unless energetically opposed. 
To fuel religious prejudices, it enumer- 
ates the Presidents of the United 
States who have been Free Masons, ig- 
noring the distinction between Ameri- 
can Masonry’s nonpolitical Scottish 
Rite and its continental European 
forms. 

The President’s plan is an ingenious 
but complete refutation of this propa- 
ganda line. He takes the lead in pre- 
serving and restoring the cultural treas- 
ures of Spain, and in making it easier 
in the future for large numbers of citi- 
zens in other countries to see these 
treasures, among which, of course, the 
churches are numerous and important. 
He says, in effect, that we value the 
cultural traditions of Spain as one of 
the great strains of western culture— 
perhaps all the more so because so 
many of our friendly neighbors in the 





Notes On Latin American Diplomacy 
' by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


New World carry forward this strain. 
Thus he pays a high but delicate com- 
pliment to Spanish-America, and makes 
it next to impossible for the Falange 
to continue to argue that the Yanquis 
are trying to undermine the great Span- 
ish traditions of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Without stretching, a further 
significance can be read into the Presi- 
dent’s words: a reminder that an alli- 
ance between the Nazis and the Latin 
world is wholly unnatural and mor- 
tally dangerous to the latter, and that 
the United Nations are the custodians 
of all civilization. 


Nelson Rockefeller, now in South 
America, is following up the President’s 
proposal in personal conversations. This 
is Rockefeller’s first South American 
trip since he became Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs. Direct propa- 
ganda from Germany and Italy has 


waned rapidly during the last six- 
months, since diplomatic relations with’ 


them were severed by all but two Latin 
American nations. They have had to 
rely chiefly on the short-wave radio, 
plus the Falange. 

Rockefeller’s objective is to smother 
what is left of Axis propaganda with a 
blanket of news on the war aims of the 
United Nations and their power to make 
them prevail. Argentina is especially 
hard to reach because the press and 
local radio are closed to him. But there 
is reason to believe that the programs 
broadcast from this country are widen- 
ing the cleavage between the people and 
their isolationist government.. 

At Rio, Rockefeller is taking part in 
the Pan-American Sanitary Confer- 
ence, a field in which the family name 
is already renowned throughout Latin 
America. And, with Arthur Altmeyer, 
chairman of the Social Security Board, 
and others, he will attend the Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security 
at Santiago, sponsored by the Chilean 
Government which, within its limited 
means, has promoted social reforms 
akin to the New Deal’s. The meaning 
of Rockefeller’s presence probably will 
not be lost on the wealthy Latin Ameri- 
cans who form the hard core of resist- 
ance to social progress. And it comes 
just a few weeks before the visit of 
President Rios to Washington, which 
is expected to be followed by a sever- 
ance of Chilean relations with the Axis. 
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as commanding officer of the First Air 
Ground Support Command at Mitchel 
Field, L. I., and Maj. Lynn Farnol, public- 
relations officer of the First Air Force at 
that field, was relieved of active duty. 

By order of Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, Colonel Reeves, a first lieutenant 
in the Air Corps during the last war and 
holder of the Distinguished Service Cross, 
will remain on detached duty until given 
another assignment. Major Farnol, a re- 
serve officer and former moving-picture 
press agent, will revert to civilian status 
for an indefinite period. 





Lend-Lease Reversed 


Signing of Pacts Highlights 
What Allies Have Done for Us 


In colorless ceremonies in Washington 
and London on Sept. 3, the United States 
concluded agreements with Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, and Fighting 
France to formalize arrangements for re- 
ciprocal aid in their common war. Wher- 
ever possible, Lend-Lease will be reduced 


* from dollar figures to simple exchange of 


supplies and services, so that the need of 
any one of the five Allies for the currency 
of another will be cut to a minimum. Thus, 
Lend-Lease had its official dedication as a 
two-way thoroughfare. But the State De- 
partment observed that the four had al- 
ready granted reciprocal aid to the United 
States without waiting for a formal pact. 

Behind this announcement was a story 
made up of scores of instances in which the 
United States has been on the receiving 
end of Lend-Lease. Such examples were 
collected by the Office of War Information 
and were told in‘a report which served as 
an accompaniment to the conclusion of the 
Allied agreements. Highlights of the report: 


Thousands of barrage balloons were 
lend-leased to us by the British in a hurry 
soon after Pearl Harbor and are in use 
today on the West Coast and elsewhere. 


Lend-leased British anti-aircraft guns 
are stationed alongside our own to defend 
American cities. 


British corvettes are on anti-submarine 
duty alongside our own in American wa- 
ters. These have been incorporated in the 
United States Navy and are manned by 
American crews. In addition, the British 
Admiralty has temporarily assigned de- 
stroyers, corvettes, and. trawlers to duty 
under United States command off the At- 
lantic Coast and in the Caribbean. 


Many of the American troops moving 
abroad to the fighting fronts travel in 
British ships. British warships and planes 
help protect the convoys 


United States ships putting into ports in 
the British Isles are repaired and supplied 
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Men Who Think of Tomorrow 


Electricity from the sun—to heat your home 
in winter and air-condition it in summer. To 
reduce your light bill... and furnish cheaper 
power for every factory. It’s coming — when 
the sun ray electric generator is perfected by 
Men Who Think of Tomerrow! 


* * * 


O YOU REMEMBER when the Texas 

Centennial was celebrated? When 
‘* Anthony Adverse’’ first appeared as 
a movieP When sit-down strikes 
originated in France? That’s the year 
the rare whiskies in Seagram’s V.O. 
CANADIAN were carefully blended 
and put away to mellow for Zomorrow. 
Seagram’s foresight keeps Tomorrow 
always in mind—so that you may 
always enjoy the famous Canadian 
flavor, the reassuring lightness of 
Seagram’s V.O. Try some tonight — 
FOR THE WORLD’S LIGHTEST 
HIGHBALL. 
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UP WHERE MAN HAS NEVER 
FOUGHT BEFORE 


NASH-BUILT ENGINES W/LL BLAZE.A ROAD TO V/CTORY 


In the new battle-field of the sky— 
where war was never waged before 
—it’s a freezing 50° below zero, 
and air is so thin ordinary engines 
starve and die. 


Yet into these shuddering heights 
a plane is lifting—soaring up like a 
rocket. ‘Through his oxygen mask 
the pilot is confidently smiling—and 
the roar of the engine never falters. 


It’s the U. S. Navy’s Corsair—a 
ship designed to outclimb, overtake 
and outfight any known Nazi or 
Jap in the sky! 


Its secret—a mighty 2,000 horse- 
power engine, super-charged for 
high-altitude combat—an_ engine 
that will be built in quantity by the 
men of Nash and Kelvinator. 


Look again in the far-flung reaches 
of the sky— 

Soon there will be fleets of great, 
four-engine’ flying boats carry- 
ing the Navy’s men and cargo. They 
will come from Nash- Kelvinator. 

Look farther—thousands of planes 
are already flying to battle fronts on 
propellers from Nash- Kelvinator. 


This is our job—and we are in it to 
win—with all the skill we can muster. 


And when that great day finally 
comes—when the last Nazi swastika 
is shot out of the sky—then you will 
find that from the crucible of war we 
have brought new skill into build- 
ing the automobiles and refriger- 
ators for America at peace. 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
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under reciprocal Lend-Lease. The same is 
true across the world. A number of Ameri- 
can warships, damaged: in action against 
the enemy, have already been put back in 
shape at various British naval bases. 


In the British Isles Americans are flying 
American planes, but they are also flying 
British Spitfires lend-leased to them. They 
are equipped with American guns, but they 
are also using lend-leased British 25- 
pounders. (equivalent ‘to our 75s) and the 


ammunition that goes with them. The out- © 


put of a number of British ordnance fac- 


tories is being lend-leased to American _ 


troops. 
Airdromes, troop cantonments, bases, 


headquarters, and storage facilities are be-: 


ing built for the United States forces at a 


rate which has meant concentrating | a 
large part of Britain’s construction in- 


dustry on these projects. 
In Australia, thousands of trucks sia 


motor vehicles, acres of airdromes, bases, - 


and specially constructed field quarters 
and harbor works have been provided to 
United States forces by the Australian 
Government. 


New Zealand has been supplying United 
States forces there with the bulk of their 
foodstuffs, particularly meat, butter, 
cheese, bread, milk, fruit, and fresh veg- 
etables. 


Fighting France aids the United States 
in twd.widely separated parts of the world. 
In New Caledonia, supplies for our troops 
are lend-leased, along with materials and 
labor for United States military installa- 
tions. In Equatorial Africa, Fighting 
France labor, materials, and services have 
been contributed to the building and main- 
tenance of airfields and roads on a vital 
United Nations supply route manned part- 
ly by Americans. 


Such reciprocal aid to us is provided 
without dollar payment . . . under the 
terms of master agreements with countries 
receiving Lend-Lease help from us. More- 
over, total British Empire cash purchases 
in the United States since September 19389 
are about $7,000,000,000, or more than the 
total United States Lend-Lease deliveries 
to the British Empire so far. 





Sour Puss 


He was only a defenseless kitten purring 
in the doorway of a store in New York’s 
Harlem section. But, because there was a 
familiar-looking little black patch right 
under his nose, a super-patriot who chanced 
along booted him so hard he broke the 
animal’s jaw. 

Veterinary Charles Fletcher fixed -up 
Hitler’s feline double so well that he could 
pose for news photographers. And the 
Pictures brought a flood of fan mail con- 
taining nickels, dimes, and quarters for 





relief of the home-front casualty. Dr. 
Fletcher sent the money—all $8 of it—to 
the USO. 

The patient will recover. 





Draft vs. Votes 


Everyone knew the issue couldn’t be 
avoided much longer. There was a vast 
and increasing sentiment for the drafting 
of 18- and 19-year-olds to satisfy the needs 
of the armed forces. But when Sen. Chan 
Gurney, South Dakota Republican and 
member of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, introduced a bill to lower the draft- 
age limit from 20 years, it was the con- 
sensus in Washington that “action isn’t 


likely until after the November elections.” 


The shadow of the elections had 
stretched across the subject for many 


- 


months, and until Gurney offered his bil] © 


Sept. $ the issue had never been presented 
squarely. With a rising tide of manpower 
needed as the Army aimed at an eventual 
total of 10,000,000 or more, the touchy 
question was whether the youngsters or 
married men should be called up first. The 
Army favors inducting the younger men 
because they make better soldiers, but the 
War Department has never asked directly 
that the law be amended. When Gurney 
introduced his bill, Secretary of War Stim- 
son said it was “a matter for Congress.” 
But a poll by the American Institute of 
Public Opinion revealed Sept. 5 that the 
people are 6 to 1 in favor of drafting the 
18-19 group in preference to married men 
with dependent children. And Rep. James 
W. Wadsworth, New York Republican, 
advised others in Congress: “We've got 3 


war to win, not just an election to worry 
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His resemblance to—well, you know—got this poor puss a broken jaw 


about.” On Sept. 7, Wadsworth, co-author 


_ of the Selective Service Act, followed his 


statement with action, introducing a House 
bill for the same purpose as Gurney’s. 
Hints of the extent of the war’s man- 
power demands were given by both Stim- 
son and Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Se- 
lective Service Director. The Secretary re- 
vealed that troop movements by rail in the 
first nine months of the war had been 
three times larger than in a corresponding— 
period in the last war. Hershey promised 
Sept. 1 that draft quotas during the com- 
ing year “will be equal to or. in excess of 
the monthly calls made in August, Sep- 
tember, and October of this year”—which 
are setting new records. And Assistant 
Secretary of War John J. McCloy told the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars encampment in 
Cincinnati Sept. 2 that upwards of 500,000 


Americans were already at battle stations — 


overseas. 

Hershey’s statement was made in in- 
structions to state draft directors to strive 
for the difficult goal of calling up all single 
men before married men, regardless of the 
natural disproportion of lists compiled by 
local boards in different areas. In some 
country districts, for example, deferment 
of farm workers has been virtually auto- 
matic and the reservoir of men available 
for the Army has been reduced to family 
men, while many city boards still have not 
called all single men or men with small 
claims to dependency. “Insofar as is 
feasible” the state directors are to ap- 
portion quotas among local boards so 
that no board will call one type of regis- 
trant “substantially” in advance of other 
boards. 

Hershey also directed local boards to 
complete by Oct. 16 their initial classifica- 
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DOCTOR HU SHIH 


What kind of future are we fighting for? Last month 
Pan American presented the answer of John Dewey, America’s great philosopher. 
Here Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the United States for many years —now returning 


to China—and one of the eminent scholars of our time, tells you what he sees— for tomorrow. 


CIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY have made the 
world a physical unity. But man’s backward- 
ness in political thinking and planning has failed 
miserably to consolidate this physically unified 
world into a political and moral world-community. 


It is this same political backwardness that has 
‘permitted the present unprecedented catastrophe 
to befall entire humanity. 


We are. in the midst of the greatest war in human 
history. And we are confident that the great forces 
for peace and freedom will eventually win. 


But it is not enough to win this war, Mankind 
must resolve to make this “the Last War.” Man- 
kind and its civilization cannot stand another war 
of this magnitude and deadliness. 


I firmly believe that if the people have the will 
to make this ‘‘the Last War,”’ so shall it be! 


The Will to make this “the Last War”’ will create 
a powerful demand for the ending of international 
anarchy and for the establishment of a new World 
Order which, in the words of the Atlantic Charter, 
“will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own boundaries.” 


Mankind must demand a World Order which 
will afford to all nations, great or small, the Free- 
dom from Fear of Aggression—the most essential 
of the ‘‘Four Freedoms,’ —without which the other 
three Freedoms can never be secure. 


We must demand, therefore, that the peace which 
will come after this war should at least provide: 
(1) a legally organized world order in which international 

di: putes are to be settled by orderly processes; 


(2) an internationally organized world police force for the 
effective maintenance of peace and enforcement of law 
and order; and 


(3) a judicious international control of the world’s strate- 
gic mineral resources for the dual purpose of insuring 
their equitable use for the economic well-being of 
mankind, and effectively preventing aggressive arm- 
ing of individual nations. 

All of us must learn the plain lesson of history 

that law and order and peace never mean the absence 

of force, but are always dependent upon organized force 
for effective enforcement. 


This shall be “the Last War’ only if we can 
organize the world’s economic and military power 
to make recurrence of aggressive wars impossible, 





S$ LONG AGO AS 1937, Dr. Hu Shih flew from Hankow, 
China, to Hongkong, where the Pan American Trans- 
Pacific Clippers took him to San Francisco. The journey 
lasted 7 days, but actual flying time from Hankow to 
San Francisco was only 80 hours. 

Steadily since that time, five years ago, aviation has made 
tremendous advances. Very soon after the war is over, it 
will be possible for the average American and his family to 
board a Clipper and spend their two weeks’ vacation in 
China . . . or Brazil, or Russia or Egypt, or any other 
distant part of the globe. 


Tomorrow's air transport will make that possible. Pan 
American Airways, which in 14 years and 120 million 
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miles of operation has already blazed air transport service 
to 68 —— lands, confidently looks forward to placin 
superb global passenger and cargo service within pois 
of common man. 

This belief is based on technological research and. equip- 
ment improvements constantly pursued by Pan American's 
veteran personnel. Its realization will be a signal contri- 
bution to Dr. Hu Shih’s better world. 

Today, of course, everything that Pan American can 
offer — experience and trained onnel, tra opera- 
tions and facilities—has been placed at the disposal of the 
omar vos © and military services of the United States— 

or the duration. 
Pan American World Airways System 
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tion -of all registrants. Some boards had 
put their lists of older men aside as some- 
thing to deal with in the indefinite future. 
As a consequence, there was no actual 
count of the nation’s total manpower of 
military age. But now, Hershey said, “we 
have reached a point where such a nation- 


wide survey is possible and also impera- - 


tive.” (For the best prevailing estimate 
.on the draft timetable, and sidelights of 
the conscription situation, see Washing- 
ton Trends.) 





Japs’ U.S. Mouthpiece 


Nine years before Commodore Matthew 
C. Perry sailed the East India Squadron 
into a Japanese harbor, a keen-eyed Bos- 
ton publisher wrote in his prospectus for 
a new national monthly: “The steamship 
has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa into 
our neighborhood . . . Much more than 
ever it now becomes every intelligent 
American to be informed of the condition 
and changes of foreign countries.” 

The date was May 11, 1844; the publish- 
er, Eliakim Littell; his magazine, The Liv- 
ing Age. Under his direction, it became 
the first American publication to reprint 
articles from foreign periodicals. It favored 
the British, by-lining many a name now 
famous in English literature—Thackeray, 
Dickens, Carlyle. The staid, intellectual 
journal survived numerous shifts in owner- 
ship and an eventually unprofitable circula- 
tion to achieve status as America’s oldest 
monthly. In August 1941 it suspended 
abruptly and without explanation. 

Last week The Living Age figured in the 
news in a role that must have made Eliakim 
Littell whirl in his grave. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation arrested the maga- 
zine’s last owners—Joseph Hilton Smyth 
of Old Lyme, Conn., Irvine Harvey Wil- 
liams of Noroton, Conn., and Walker Grey 
Matheson, of Washington, D. C.—for fail- 
ing to register with the State Department 
as propaganda agents for Japan. To the 
tune of $125,000 lavished upon them by 
the Japanese Consulate in New York, the 
FBI charged, the trio had done their job 
mainly through the ancient and respected 
columns of Eliakim Littell’s brain child— 
from 1938, when they bought it, to its 
demise three years later in the very month 
in which Japanese funds in this country 
were frozen. The FBI told this story of 
those three years: 

Smyth and Matheson got the magazine 
for $15,000 supplied by Shintaro Fuku- 
shima, Jap vice consul in New York in 
charge of press relations. The backers 
ordered the new publishers to print at 
least one article a month favorable to 
Tokyo, and occasionally to publish verbatim 
material ground out by Jap officials at the 
consulate. The Japanese in turn agreed to 
underwrite publication losses up to $2,500 
a month. . 

The magazine did its new work well. 





The FBI accused Williams and Smyth of Japanese propaganda 


Its pages thereafter argued that American 
stakes in the Far East were not worth 
fighting for, and chided the “infantile” 
attitude of our diplomats in snubbing 
Tokyo’s friendly overtures. 

_ The trio served the Japanese in other 
ways, according to the FBI: they founded 
the Foreign Observer, weekly service for 
foreign editors of American newspapers, 
and the Negro News Syndicate, to fan 
Negro unrest and pipe the Tokyo line to 
Negro newspapers. Articles from the 
syndicate went out over the name of 
Annastean Haines, Negro night-club singer 
and Smyth’s wife. For $500 a month, 
Matheson, 41-year-old Canada-born nat- 
uralized citizen and original contact man 


for the Japs, wrote pamphlets for the 


Japanese Chamber of Commerce and gave 
advice on public relations. 

Smyth, the only native American in the 
group, drew a similar sum for his counsel. 
The 40-year-old former true-confessions 
writer once served as advisory editor to 
the isolationist, now defunct, Scribner’s 
Commentator. At various times he had a 
hand in publishing or editing Current His- 
tory, The North American Review, and 
The Saturday Review of Literature 
(against none of which was there any 
FBI suggestion of suspicion). Williams; 
$8-year-old Japan-born son of British par- 
ents, apparently limited his activities to 
The Living Age—as accountant, general 
manager, and president. 





International 


Smyth and Williams, arraigned in Brook- 
lyn, pleaded guilty to the charge of vielat- 
ing the Espionage Act of 1917, and were 
held in $10,000 bail apiece. Matheson was 
picked up in the nation’s capital a few 
hours after his dismissal from a job as 
news analyst in the office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. Hired 
last Dec. 8 as a Far Eastern expert to 
write short-wave material beamed to 
Latin America, Matheson got a routine 
check by the FBI and began to turn out 
strongly anti-Japanese copy. But he was 
reported to be pro-Japanese in barroom 
conversation after office hours. This, plus 
rumors of his previous connections, brought 
an FBI recheck early this spring. His dis- 


missal was held up lest it tip off all three © 


men. Each, if convicted, faces ten years 
in prison, a $10,000 fine, or both. 
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Drink Drought? 


The average American drinker was puz- 
zled last week. Were there to be ration 
cards for liquor? Higher prices at bars and 
liquor stores? Would he have to start 
hoarding? And American soldiers in Eng- 
land wanted to know: “Are they trying to 
pull the same stunt back home that they 


did when the troops were overseas in the 
last war?” 


The specter of a new liquor shortage had 
been raised by Matthew J. MacNamara, 








No other country in the world has such rigid speci- 
fications for war material, as has the United States 
Government. 


Bohn has developed innumerable vital parts, many 
of which are standard equipment in every modern 
American plane built or under construction. Such 
universal acceptance speaks volumes for the high 
quality — dependability and advanced engineering 
back of all Bohn applications. 


odern 
imerican Planes 


Millions of aluminum, magnesium, brass & bronze 
parts and aircraft-type bearings—parts designed, en- 
gineered and fabricated by Bohn are in penne, trucks, 


automobiles, and a vast variety of ot 
built products. 

Remember the name Bohn. The resources, en- 
gineering data and metallurgical accomplishments 
compiled by this organization for over 25 years 
are always at the disposal of our Government and 
American industry. 
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special consultant in the materials division 
of the War Production Board. He told the 
National Alcohol Beverage Control Asso- 
ciation in Chicago that Nov. 1 was the 
probable deadline for the country’s 128 
beverage distilleries to stop making liquor 
and concentrate on 190-proof alcohol for 
war uses. Of the 476,000,000 gallons of war 
alcohol needed in 1948, these distilleries 
were expected to produce 240,000,000. 

MacNamara explained that only 25 per 
cent of the distilling industry had been 
converted to its war job thus far because 
of a lack of equipment. The trouble was 
that purifying apparatus, needed to switch 
distilleries from manufacture of the 140- 
proof alcohol used in beverages to the 
higher-proof variety used industrially, is 
made of essential copper. But West Coast 
brandy producers who had more than 
enough rectifiers had turned the surplus 
equipment over to the distillers. Conver- 
sion of the entire industry was expected 
by the end of October. 

Reassurance to the worried elbow bender 
came almost at once. Government officials, 
estimating the liquor stock on hand at 
550,000,000 gallons—mainly rye and bour- 
bon—pointed out that this supply would 
last at least four years at the current an- 
nual consumption of 130,000,000 gallons. 
Should hoarding set in, drinkers might be 
rationed in that retailers would sell only by 
the bottle instead of the case. 


Prices, distillers declared, would prob- 


ably go higher, not because of a shortage 


+ but because of pending Federal taxes on 


liquor. Rum imported from the West In- 


_dies and Scotch from Britain would be 


plentiful or scarce, depending on the ship- 
ping situation. As to wine and beer there 
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What You Can Do: The Office of Civilian De- 
fense is circulating a pamphlet entitled “What Can I Do?” 
to encourage people who are only “ankle deep in the war” 
to get in “up to the shoulders.” Along with data on air-raid 
defense, conserving and salvaging, and other activities, the 


would be nothing to fear; gin would prob- 
ably give out within a year. 

In Washington a few days after his Chi- 
cago speech, MacNamara further softened 
his original blow. The nation’s quota of in- 
dustrial alcohol- will probably be met by 
this time next year, he asserted, and by 
then regular industrial-alcohol producers 
will have set up new plants to take some of 
the load off distillers. 


Week in the Nation 


InnERITANCE: Constance Bennett, blond 
film star, announced she would appeal a 
Connecticut court decision upholding an 
action brought by the mother of her sec- 
ond husband, the late Philip Plant, to show 
that 13-year-old Peter Bennett Plant was 
the actress’s adopted son and hence not 
entitled to $550,000 of the playboy-sports- 
man’s estate. Miss Bennett, now married 
to her fourth husband, Gilbert Roland, 
declared that the boy was the real son of 
her second marriage. She explained that he 
had been born shortly before her divorce 
from Plant became final, and she had 
adopted him legally to block possible cus- 
tody claims. 





AtarMs: With a record out-of-town 
crowd packing the city, New York and 
the entire metropolitan area including 


Westchester, Long Island, and parts of ° 


New Jersey had an eleven-minute air-raid 
alarm at 2:26 am. on Labor Day. Un- 
officially attributed to an. unidentified 
plane later proved friendly, the alarm had 
varying success. Searchlights promptly 
blazoned the sky over Manhattan, but 
below, the blackout was only partly ef- 
fective and telephone lines were clogged 
by citizens phoning the police and news- 
papers. Across the country, that afternoon, 














an alert was ordered in the San Diego 
area when unidentified planes were sighted, 
but these too were found to be friendly, 
and the all-clear sounded after 55 minutes. 
Only the day before, the Army had denied 
a report of the surfacing of a submarine 
off Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Sister: Helen Keller won a five-year 
fight for her older brother, Michael, now in 
Sing Sing Prison for a butcher-shop hold- 
up. Arrested in New York in 1987, Mike 
Keller got a mandatory 30- to 60-year sen- 
tence as a second offender because court 
records had him down for a felony com- 
mitted in 1931. His sister abandoned plans 
to become a nun to prove her brother’s 
innocence. Failing in that, she discovered a 
court clerk had erred in listing Mike’s 
1981 offense as a felony instead of a mis- 
demeanor—which would automatically 
make any second sentence less severe. 
Judge Saul S. Streit in General Sessions 
Court lopped 20 years of Mike’s sentence 
and told the triumphant woman she might 
have her brother paroled by. Christmas. 


Scrap: Mrs. Mary G. Hubbell of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., a member of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, sued to 
prevent Mayor Stanley W. Church from 
scrapping a seventeenth-century culverin 
for the war effort. Likening the cannon— 
a gift of the city’s namesake, La Rochelle, — 
France—to the Liberty Bell, Mrs. Hubbell 
assessed its current market value as old 
metal at 50 cents. The mayor in turn an- 
nounced that he had already arranged for 
a postwar reproduction of the gun, bearing 
the words: “The original of this historic 
weapon was turned into bullets to restore 
to La Rochelle the liberty for which its 
citizens fought and died.” 











pamphlet contains 64 illustrations by Gluyas Williams em- 
phasizing Do and Don’t for civilians. In the six pictures 
above, the cartoonist admonishes: Do put up blackout cur- 
tains, share transportation and clean out the attic; Don’t 
buy carelessly, hoard, or spread war gossip. 

















~ Built by DODGE MEN 





@ Whether it’s a plane or a tank, 
a truck or a gun... when it comes 
from the skilled hands of Dodge 
craftsmen, it’s dependable ... aad 
it fits the job! ’ 


On every far-flung battlefront, de- 
pendable Dodge war products, built 
with Job-Rated precision and qual- 
ity, are faithfully serving the United 
Nations’ armed forces. 


Back of the battle lines, too, thou- 
sands of dependable Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks, built with this same 
superb craftsmanship, are efficiently 
moving the essential commodities of 
war, industry, and agriculture. 


It’s only natural that Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks—trucks with exactly 
the right engine, clutch, transmis- 
sion, and every other unit to fit the 
job—should last longer, be more de- 
pendable, more economical. 






KEEP "EM ROLLING! 


sicn YOUR pepe . . NOW! 


Help America—Join the U. S. Truck Con- 
servation Corps today. You can get this official 
red, white and blue emblem and complete 
details from your Dodge dealer, who, with 
Dodge, is cooperating fully with the U. S. 
Office of Defense Transportation to prolong 
the useful life of every truck in America! 


















So if wartime regulations permit 
you to buy—buy the best while you 
can still get the best. See your de- 
pendable Dodge dealer for a Dodge 
Job-Rated truck, a truck to fit your 
job, save you money. See him for 
All-Fluid Drive Dodge cars! See 
him, too, for Plymouth cars. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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How RCA Victor's “Beat the Promise” Campaign Helps War Production 


PATTERN 
FOR VICTORY 


> While it is no longer news that American industry 
is “‘all out” for Victory, it is news when one com- 
pany develops a pattern that is adopted by other in- 
dustries. Because your peacetime purchases of RCA 
Victor products made possible the machinery that is 
doing today’s job, this report of stewardship is made. 


>» To all Americans, this is an example—one isolated 
example—of how the American ideal of individual co- 
operation, freely volunteered, works to speed up the 
winning of the battle of production, so that all can 
return sooner to the American way of peace. 


> This is what has happened at RCA Victor— 
through its now famous “Beat the Promise” war 
production campaign. 


It began fourteen months before Pearl Harbor. In 
October, 1940, thousands of RCA Victor employees 
voluntarily signed pledges to beat the promise on 
the production of vital army and navy radio and 
sound equipment. 

In its before-Pearl Harbor advertising, RCA 
Victor said: ‘With RCA Victor, National Defense 
comes first. By comparison we hold nothing else 
important.”’ 


} At rallies at all RCA Victor plants, the day after 


Labor Day, 1941, the details of an intensive produc- 
tion drive, built around ‘‘Beat the Promise”’ pledges, 


were explained. Rousing, color-splashed posters ap- 
peared — employee-inspired—calling for greater ef- 
fort, warning of the danger of “‘too little, too late,” 
crying ‘‘no bottlenecks!” 


> It is impossible to present all the elements of this 
campaign—great production rallies featuring Army- 
Navy notables and Victor Record artists; War Bond 
drives; use of a time-saving industrial communica- 
tions system for announcements—and for music to 
tide workers over “fatigue periods;’” the recorded 
voices of RCA Victor employees in the armed forces 
telling the need for more and more equipment... 


> And what has happened as a result ? 


» Always a substantial supplier of radio communi- 
cations equipment to the armed forces, RCA Victor’s 
production for 1940 was four times greater than for 
1939 ... for 1941, fourteen times greater... for the 
first six months of 1942, average monthly produc- 
tion has been forty-nine times greater than for 
the same period in 1939. Today, the Navy “E” 
Flag flies from the mast of the main RCA Plant as 
a recognition of its war production accomplishments. 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 





RCA VICTOR 


The effects of RCA Victor’s ‘‘Beat the Promise’? campaign have been so 
telling that, up to the time this advertisement went to press, 87 other com- 
panies were making use of all or part of the ‘‘Beat the Promise’’ ma- 
terial. The posters here are but a few of the many used in the campaign. 


They measure roughly 18” x 22’—with the exception of Squeegee, which is 
a cut-out figure life-size. They are available singly or in quantities at cost. 
If you are employed by a war industry in need of any of this material, send 
a postcard to Department BTP-4, RCA Victor, Camden, New Jersey. 


No. 184445 No. 185590 No. 185218 No. 184463 No. 184462 
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Did you ever wonder 
what happens to rub- 
ber-tired combat ve- 
hicles when the'tires get 
punctured by bullets? 

Well, they keep rolling —for 
tire-makers supply our mecha- 
nized army with an amazing 
“combat tire,” made with rayon 
cord. If punctured, these rayon 
cord tires can be driven flat at 
high speeds, and stand that pun- 
ishment for many miles! 


And did you ever wonder how 


tires. And when civilian tires are 
sold once more you will want 
them too...for their toughness 


and for their longer mileage, 
“dramatically more than from the 
best of previous fabrics. 


- Our part in this great tire ad- 
vance is to supply high-quality 
chemical cotton from which ihe 
rayon cord is made. It is typi- 
cal of the work being done in every 
sector of Hercules Land... toim- 
prove processes, develop new prod- 
ucts, speed production or cut costs. 


any air-filled tire could stand the landing impact of a heavy We invite you to explore the possibilities of Hercules Land 
bomber, hitting on concrete at terrific speed? Here, too, rayon with us. Our knowledge of cellulose, terpenes, synthetics, resins 


cord provides the strength to stand the strain. 


and explosives may lead to something that will help you to 


What’s more, tough rayon tires need less rubber. Each make a better product for war with immense significance for 
pound of rayon cord used in a tire means a substantial saving peace. And you may point the way to some better job we can 
of rubber ! do. We shall welcome your letter, addressed to Department N-9, 

Many of our fighting vehicles are equipped with rayon cord = Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 


FOR 


INDUSTRY. 


IN-149. Copyright 1942, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 
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Hurley the Pirate 


In 1940 Patrick Jay Hurley, who had 
been Secretary of War under President 
Hoover, voted for Wendell Willkie. But 
when war broke, President Roosevelt had 
a job for him. Asked what he wanted to 
do, the wealthy 59-year-old corporation 
lawyer answered with a twinkle: “I’m go- 
ing out to New Mexico. I have a canyon 
going into my place so narrow I’ve had to 
teach my dogs to wag their tails up and 
down instead of sideways. And I’m going 
there to stay until this whole damn mess 
is over.” Mr. Roosevelt chuckled and gave 
Hurley a first-class assignment—running 
arms and supplies to General MacArthur 
in the Philippines. 

Hurley was then a colonel in the re- 
serves who had worked up from the ranks 
and won a DSM in the last war. Last Jan. 
17 he was made a brigadier general, re- 
ceived his orders, and started for Aus- 
tralia. They were just the kind of orders 
he wanted. He was to “cooperate” with 
MacArthur, but his instructions otherwise 
were broad, and he was under no imme- 
diate authority. - 

Unable to call on American or British 
ships to run the blockade through the Jap- 
infested seas, General Hurley had to solve 
the problem the best way he could. For 
this he was liberally supplied with money. 
He managed to get at least a few ship- 
loads through to Bataan and Corregidor. 
Secretary of War Stimson described the 
general’s work as “very successful”— 
thanks to his efforts, the Philippine de- 
fenders were never short of ammunition. 
An avowed “lifelong fighter for credit 
les,” Hurley says that for once he got 
more than he deserved, since the United 
States Army and Navy chiefs in Australia 
had given him “vital counsel and support.” 

But the success was not without cost. 
Two of every three ships dispatched were 
sunk. Hurley himself flew once to Min- 
danao and twice ran the blockade from 
Australia to Java, all without mishap. But 
at Port Darwin he got a shrapnel wound 
in the back of his head. 

When the Philippine resistance entered 
its last stages and MacArthur escaped to 
Australia, Hurley’s job was done. Then 
orders came through from Washington 
appointing him Minister to New Zealand. 

There he plunged into a series of 
speeches, brief, eloquent, and dramatically 
delivered. After one such occasion, when 
he had pledged American support to New 
Zealand, and had been roundly applauded, 
he asked a fellow American officer whether 
he thought the speech liad gone over well. 
“Why shouldn’t it?” asked the officer. 
"You promised them everything but your 
stock in the Richfield Oil Co.!” 


When an immediate attack on New 
Zealand no longer seemed likely, Hurley 
returned to the United States, arriving two 
weeks ago with Peter Fraser, the New Zea- 
land Prime Minister. ” 

Now in the capital, and only slightly less 
impressive when he abandons his uniform 
for well-tailored civilian garb, ribboned 
pince-nez, and a jaunty Panama hat, the 
handsome, gray-haired general is waiting 
for orders. He’s so sure of getting a new 
assignment overseas that he’s sold all his 
riding horses. He wants, he says, to com- 
mand troops in action. 

“I’m a fighter,” Hurley explains. “I’ve 
been fighting with my two fists ever since 
I worked in a coal mine when I was 11. 
If it hadn’t been for the very lovely ladies 
in my life—my mother, sisters, and my 
wife—I’d have been a pirate.” 


Lucky Number 


The best telephone number in the capi- 
tal belongs to Dorsey K. Offutt, a 49- 
year-old Maryland-born lawyer, who can 
be reached at Republic 1776. For reasons 
that aren’t altogether clear, Offutt says 


he has had a sneaking respect for numer- 


ology ever since he had an Indian client. 
He nabbed the number by dickering with 


the phone company five years ago when — 
the exchange was created. He felt his ~ 
clients would appreciate so easy a com- — 
bination, and he recounts happily that it — 


has brought him luck. The first incoming 
telephone call under the new number 
netted him a $1,000 fee, and ever since 
he’s been doing very nicely. 


Capital Bits 
This new slogan is going the rounds of 


the Office of War Information: “Never has 
so much been kept from so many by so 


few” ... Rather along that line is the game ~ 


the Navy is currently playing with the 
press. It shifted its off-the-record confer- 
ence from Wednesday to Friday, without 
any announcement, so that about half 


the correspondents still aren’t aware of ~ 


the change. Admiral King doesn’t hold 


much brief for letting the public in on 
Navy matters anyway ...A recent Sen- ~ 
ate subcommittee report concerned with ~ 
government employes had this glittering © 


statement to make on Page 17: “The 
committee has found that there has been, 


during the last decade, a subtle and per- — 


nicious growth of affirmatively serving the 
public.” 





International ; 
Permanence: Rudolph Forster and Maurice Latta, White House clerks | 
since 1897 and 1898, were subjects of a Presidential order last week. Though | 


Forster reaches the retirement age of 70 next month, and Latta, three years 
over age, had already been exempted once from normal civil-service retirement 
regulations, Mr. Roosevelt exempted both men. “I don’t want either of you to 


leave me as long as I am here,” he said. 
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Arrogance of Serrano Suner 


F inally Ends in His Ouster 


But Spanish Shake-up Reflects 
Rift Between Army and Party, 
Not Change in Axis Policy 


It took Ramon Serrano Sufier only three 
years to make himself the most hated man 
in Spain. His progress was recorded in epi- 
thets. The enemies of 1939 looked at his 
silvery hair and his worried, ascetic face— 
he was then only $8—and tried to brush 
him off as “that pulpy olive,. fashioned in 
the likeness of a man.” But Serrano Suiier, 
holding fast to the coattails of his.brother- 
in-law, Francisco Franco, wangled two 
important posts, first the Ministry of the 
Interior and then the Foreign Ministry. 
To the public he became El Cutadissimo 
—the brother-in-law-issimo. The little man 
who had been an obscure provincial law- 
yer before the civil war developed into a 
crafty politician and devoted henchman of 
Adolf Hitler. His enemies now dubbed him 
“The Spanish Laval.” 

Extending his power till he threatened to 
eclipse Franco himself, Serrano Sufier 
gained control of the Falange Espaiola 
Tradicionalista, the country’s single politi- 
cal party, whose membership of 3,000,000 
was organized on the Fascist-Nazi model. 
Thus entrenched, the schemer formed the 
Blue Legion to fight for the Nazis in 
Russia. 

Before this force reached the Soviet in 
August last year, however, 1,500 of its 
15,000 men had either deserted or suc- 


: cumbed to disease and hardship. A dis- 





astrous rout in the fighting around Novgo- 
rod cost another 4,500 casualties. The de- 
jected survivors returned to Spain. 
Increasingly, public opinion turned 
against Serrano Sufier. While preaching 
austerity to a hungry nation, he enter- 
tained German guests at lavish boar hunts 
and staged an affair with the wife of an 
officer. The Falange, distrusted by the 
church, despised by rich and poor, ran 
riot with corruption. Estraperlistas (food 
profiteers) preyed on the masses, and the 
markets were flooded with 2,000,000 forged 
food, cards. Even the Falange’s official or- 


gan, Arriba, admitted the party was “no— 


legion of cherubim.” 

But more serious still, Serrano Sufier and 
his Falange aroused the animosity of the 
army. Bad relations reached a climax in 
Bilbao on Aug. 16 when party terrorists 
tossed hand grenades into a religious fes- 
tival being addressed by an army officer. 
The dead numbered four or five and the 
wounded 70. Pro-Monarchist — generals 
seized the assassins and ordered a court- 
martial. The defendants threatened to ex- 
pose the authors of the Falange plot un- 
less they were handed over to a civil 
court. To avoid a scandal Franco yielded, 
but the nation breathlessly awaited a 
showdown between Serrano Sufier and the 
army. 

It came last week. Serrano Sufier was 
ousted both as Foreign Minister and as 
chief of the Falange. Franco named him- 


-self head of the party’s political junta 


and turned the Foreign Ministry over to 
Gen. Count Francisco Gomez Jordana, who 


held the same post under the Primo de 
Rivera dictatorship and again when the 
United States first recognized the Franco 
regime on April 1, 1989. Up to now he 
has exhibited a cool attitude toward the 
Axis. 

The dictator didn’t stop there. He ac. 
cepted the resignation of a Serrano Suiier 
ally, José Luna Melendez, as vice secre 


of the Falange, and gave the job to Manuel | 
Mora Figueroa, civil governor. of Huelva | 


Province. The War Ministry was taken 
from Gen. José Enrique Varela and given 
to Gen. Carlos <Asensio-Cabanillas, 60, 


who organized the Moors in the civil war, | 


led a column in the siege of Madrid, and 


later became High Commissioner in Span- | 


ish Morocco. Finally Franco removed the 
Minister of the Interior, Col. Valentin 
Galarza, and named in his place Blas Go- 
mez. Perez, a professor of civil law at the 


University of Barcelona and attorney gen- | 


eral of the supreme court. +: 
Significance———~— | 


Franco’s Cabinet shake-up was primarily 
a matter of internal policy. Since the grow- 
ing rift between the army and the Falange 
compelled him to choose, he picked the 
army, which forms the backbone of his 
power. By ousting Serrano Sufier he not 
only removed a potentially dangerous rival, 
but pleased the church, the Monarchists, 
and anti-Falangists generally. 

The move aroused widespread rumors 
that a restoration of the monarchy was 
imminent. To those on the inside. track, 
however,.no such move seemed likely at 
the moment. While the sole candidate, 


Don Juan, 28-year-old son of the late King 
Alfonso XIII, has set his heart on an 
eventual return to Madrid, he has private- 
ly expressed an unwillingness to act now, 
on the ground that a regime established 
with the connivance of Berlin would in- 


Before and After: The Blue Legionnaires went jubilantly to Russia but returned dejectedly 








The man who slept like 
eighty million dollars 


ie THIS clear-eyed Pullman passenger 
how he slept last night and he 
would probably say, “Like a million 
dollars!” 


As a matter of fact, he could say eighty 
million . . . for Pullman has invested 
eighty million dollars, in recent years, to 
improve the comfort Pullman passengers 
enjoy. 

The larger part of this money was used 
to add many new lightweight sleeping 
car trains to the Pullman fleet. A good 
share was used to install air-conditioning 
in thousands of Pullman cars already in 
service. All of it was devoted to making 


rail-Pullman the most pleasant, restful 
way of going places fast. 

These additions and improvements 
were undertaken during the depression, 
because of Pullman’s deep faith in the 
American future. ; 

They are reported to you here because 
the added equipment now helps Pullman 
maintain adequate serviceto civilians while 
doing its wartime job of moving troops. 

And the extra comforts and conven- 
iences that make a modern Pullman so 
relaxing give you who still must travel 
the sleep going that you need to keep 
going as you must, 


SLEEP GOING — 7O KEEP GOING 


Go PULLMAN 


KEEP YOUR PLEDGE TO BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS ... PULLMAN EMPLOYEES ARE KEEPING THEIRS! 


More than half a million soldiers, sailors 
and marines go-Pullman every month. And 
civilian travel is the heaviest in history. 
That’s why you help when you: 1. Make 
reservations early; 2. Cancel unwanted space 
promptly; 3. Take only necessary luggage, 
and; 4. Travel in the middle of the week. 
Your cooperation will be sincerely appreciated. 
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Shake-up: Gen. Gomez Jordana replaced Serrano Suiier as Foreign Minister 


evitably be short-lived. This is also the 
stand of his English mother, the former 
Queen Victoria. 

Whatever effect: last week’s develop- 
ments exert on Spain’s foreign policy will 
be purely incidental. It was true that 
Franco took advantage of Hitler’s preoccu- 
pation in the East to oust Serrano Sufier. 
It was true again that Spain’s rela- 


‘ tions with the United States have lately 


taken a turn for the better, as evidenced 
by President Roosevelt’s offer last week 
to help Spain restore its historical treas- 
ures— provided the country remains 
neutral. 

But, despite these facts, Franco’s policy 
remained unaltered. The generalissimo is 
still heavily in debt to Germany and Italy; 
he is a Fascist and feels a gravitational 
pull toward the Axis. But the army stands 
for rigorous neutrality, and if the new 
Cabinet succeeds in crystallizing this 
policy the United Nations will have won 
an indirect triumph. 





Savarkar’s Notice 


Ever since Mohandas K. Gandhi 
launched his nonviolence campaign early 
last month, India sought an answer to 
this question: how did the former terrorist, 
Vinayak. Damodar Savarkar, manage to 
remain aloof from the turmoil? Last week 
Savarkar, in his capacity as president 
of the Mahasabha, the Hindu conserva- 
tive party, did what was expected of 
him: to the Viceroy he sent a demand 
for freedom and insisted on a reply within 
ten days. 

In return for immediate independence, 
Savarkar proposed that the new govern- 


_ her Allies 





International 


ment declare its determination “to fight 
the common enemy.” But he added this 
threat: “If the British Government per- 
sists in its policy of callous indifference 
... the Hindu Mahasabha will . . . revise 
the ways and means by which Britain and 
(presumably _ United States 
troops in India) will realize that India ... 
can no longer be suppressed.” 

Though the Mahasabha represents staid, 
orthodox Hindu opinion, Savarkar, 59, is 
a spectacular rebel. Thirteen years of his 
life were spent in the Andaman Islands’ 
“hell prison.” Any “ways and means” he 
devises for the education of Britain are 
apt to be violent as against Gandhi’s 
nonviolent revolution. Prison for the Ma- 
hasabha president looms as a likelihood. 





Sugar and Spice 

Scandal, said Britain’s Mrs. Grundys, 
was rife in the women’s services. Parlia- 
ment heard about it from James Hender- 
son Stewart, a Liberal member, who said 
that nice girls didn’t go into the Auxiliary 
Territorial Service. As a result, the gov- 
ernment appointed a committee of five 
women and three men to investigate 
charges that many of the girls were drunk 
and immoral. 

Last week the committee issued its re- 
port in the form of a White Paper after a 
four-month study, including visits to 123 
camps. Branding the gossip “malicious 
slanders,” the report conceded that the 
“woman in uniform becomes an easy target 
for careless talk.” It pointed out that the 
pregnancy rate among unmarried ATS girls 
was only 15.4 per 1,000 whereas it was 21.8 
per 1,000 in civilian life. 





“Alcohol,” the report observed with can- 
dor, “has become a symbol of conviviality 
for women no less than for men . . . The 
reticences and inhibitions of the Victorian 
period have been swept away to be re- 
placed by frank and open discussion of 
matters formerly regarded as unmention- 
able.” 

A point unmentioned in the report was 
noted by a Newsweek correspondent: if a 
married or unmarried girl in the women’s 
services becomes pregnant illegitimately, 
prompt provision is made for her care, un- 
der conditions of: secrecy and zrivacy. In 
fact, the Auxiliary Territoria: Service, 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, and Won. 
en’s Royal Navy Service maintain two 
maternity homes for this purnose. 





Minister Cardenas 


Not in bulk alone is’ Lazaro Cardenas 
one of the big men of modern Mexico. 
Eighth child of an Indian shopkeeper, he 
went to work at*13. Five years later he 
joined the agrarian revolution, fought in 
‘100 campaigns, including the expedition 
against Pancho Villa, was twice wounded, 
once captured by the enemy, and wound 
up a general. Always the champion of the 
underdog, he got his chance to institute 
a Mexican New Deal while President 
from 19384 to 1940. 

Though the Mexican constit™tion bars 
Presidents from ever again serving, the 
stolid, honest “Indio” (Indian) is far 
from finished as a political figure. He is 
now only 47; as nominal chief of the Left, 
he still maintains his own political ma- 
chine. 

No one knows these things better than 
Cardenas’s successor, President Manuel 
Avila Camacho. Three days after Pearl 
Harbor, Avila Camacho named Cardenas 
as commander of the Pacific defense zone. 
It was a wise move designed to unify the 
country in time of crisis. No man in the 
country could do more to rouse the work- 
ers, the poor and uneducated, and the 


‘ compesinos (peasants), to throw their 


weight behind the war effort. 

Last week Avila Camacho went a step 
farther. He appointed Cardenas, the na- 
tion’s top general, Minister of National 
Defense as the first step in a large-scale 
expansion program for the Mexican Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Avila Camacho also 
announced he would create a Supreme 
Council of National Defense to direct the 
national mobilization. 





Welcome 


RAF pilots’ maps show, somewhere in — 
Britain, a “restricted zone” clearly marked — 


in red. The zone conceals no vital military 


secret—only a nudist camp which had been — 


so bothered by low-flying student airmen 
from a nearby training station that the 
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‘ * x « & & *& & * Cardineers, and still more Cardineers, to help America in-business save 
priceless time, conserve valuable space, and simplify vital records. 

" 

el " ag Here, in our own plants—busy day and night turning out armor plate for 

rl airplanes, tanks and guns—Cardineers are playing a highly important role. 

as * * Compact, (it actually occupies less than 3 sq. ft.) this unique wheel-of-records 

e. machine puts 6,000 cards within the instant reach of the finger-tips. For 

a * * employment and identification facts, for inventory, parts-pricing, stock 

.. records and many other essential uses, this portable aid to swift record- 

¥ ® * keeping is indeed a boon where space and time. are at a premium. 

4 + . Scores of plants engaged in war work are using Cardineers, singly or in 


batteries, to help increase production schedules. Diebold also offers fire-' 
ep ) 
Cardineor otters you these resistive safes, vault doors, office furniture and many other devices that 


a] i ae * smooth the way for an efficient working day. Be protected and up-to-the- 
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nudists complained to the commandant. 
Planes were ordered to keep a respectable 
distanee.-—-. 

Last week, however, the RAF again in- 
vaded the forbidden territory. A pilot: made 
a forced landing there—at least he reported 
it as a forced landing. This time the nudists 
'' were quite hospitable. “Won’t you stay for 
' lunch?” a woman asked. The airmen did 
and, according to the nudists, were “quite 
broad-minded about the whole thing.” 





That’s the Ticket ~ 


Charity, Dona Salvadorita decided last 
week, begins in pawnshops. Returning 
home to Nicaragua after a successful op- 
eration in Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore, the handsome, 42-year-old wife 
of President Anastasio Somoza was greeted 
by cheering throngs that lined the way 


|| thoughts to the impoverished workers who 
earn as little as 15 cents a day and who 
‘| in desperation sometimes part with chat- 
tels in order to obtain 9 per cent loans at 
the government-owned pawnshops._ . 
_ The good news got out quickly: all 
tickets had been bought up by Dona Sal- 
vadorita, whose father, the beneficiaries 
recalled, was the late physician-philan- 
thropist, Dr. Luis H. de Bayle, founder 
of the Leén City Hospital. 
Rushing to the hock shops, jubilant 
' eustomers retrieved bicycle bells, plush 
picture frames, wedding-present clocks, 
and shawls. Laborers clutched shovels and 
children grimy dolls. 





| Dirge Purge | 
An ancient art in Egypt is the funeral 
| dirge. Its practitioners are the neddabeh. 

or mourning women, whose shrieks and 
|. wails are inspired by the volume of coins 
falling into their palms. Last week the gov- 
ernment decided that the time-honored 
profession was “derogatory to Egypt’s rep- 


jerkers were ordered to go out and find 
“useful jobs.” 


Death of a Rebel 


Drugged with the holy dream that he 
died for Ireland, Thomas J. Williams, 18, 
an Irish Republican Army volunteer, 
mounted the gibbet in Belfast prison yard 
ast week while kneeling women prayed be- 
yond the wall and crowds of children sang 
the revolutionary songs “High upon the 

- gallows- ” and “Go, Churchill, like 
your reeking hands.” The IRA used the 
hanging as an excuse for anti-British, 
anti-American demonstrations and a de- 
mand that the AEF leave North Ireland. 
Shootings followed, police uncovered rebel 
ammunition dumps and made wholesale 





- 





from the Managua airport to the Presi--~- 
dential Palace. Gratitude turned her — 


utation as a modern country.” The tear’ 


arrests. At the end of the week assassins, 
presumably IRA ‘members, armed with 
tommy guns and revolvers, ambushed a 
party of police near the Eire border and 
killed a policeman and constable, firing 
from behind a hedge 30 yards away. These 
outbreaks gave rise to fears of yet graver 
disorders throughout Ulster in reprisal for 
the hanging. 

While Williams saw himself as a martyr, 
he was in reality, a gang killer. Last Easter 
Sunday he celebrated the anniversary of 
the 1916 revolt by leading five other IRA 
terrorists in an attack on a police car. 
Constable Patrick Murphy was shot dead 
while pursuing them, and Williams proud- 
ly admitted the killing. The other five were 
granted last-minute reprieves, but popular 
feeling failed to save Williams. 

The guerrilla IRA, outlawed in Eire in 
1936 (it has never been tolerated in Uls- 
ter), retains a sentimental hold on Irish- 
men, but its merthbership has dwindled 
from a 1935 peak of possibly 30,000 to 
about 5,000—chiefly young hotheads. Strict 
secrecy prevents outsiders from penetrat- 
ing its inner circles, and though its an- 
nual spring conventions are always held 


. within 40 miles of Dublin, police have 


never learned of the time or place before- 
hand. 

~The army proclaims its council the true 
government of all Ireland, but the. move- 
ment is financed largely by Irish-Ameri- 
cans. In 1939 American sympathizers 
raised $3,000,000, spent by the IRA for 
guns and ammunition. 

The rebels mete out rugged “justice.” 
Though the army shoots its “traitors,” a 
mere tattletale may escape with being 
tarred and feathered and fastened to a 
lamppost with a placard describing his 
crime hung around his neck. 


Eire’s Army: De Valera’s regulars have nothing to do with the IRA 


* NEWSWEEK q 
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International 


flare-up : 
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Despite the rebel army’s pro-German | 
activities and its talent for sabotage, as 
demonstrated by a series of bombings in” 
England during 1939, it is still not an im- | 
portant menace to the Allied war effort, | 
As a propaganda front, however, it fune- 
tions effectively in promoting a cause 
popular in Eire: that Britain get out of } 
Northern Ireland and hand over the entire ” 
Ulster territory to the jurisdiction of the 
Dublin government. 

In London last week, the Laborite 
M.P. Aneurin Bevan, suggested disturb- 
ances would quickly subside if the pazrlia- 
ment of Northern Ireland were supplanted 
by an Anglo-American commission. 
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Englishmen’s Dooty 


Just as American soldiers landing in 
Britain get copies of “A Short Guide to 
Great Britain” to help them understand 
their hosts (Newsweek, July 20), so did 
the hosts last week produce two guide 
books to help Britons understand Ameri- 
cans. British newspapers also told their 
readers how to get along with the Yanks. 
Here is some of the latest advice by Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Daily Express: 


{ Try not to ask why the States didn’t do 
‘more about this war quicker. The Czechs 
might ask you a similar question. 


® Co 
in ev 
truth 
symp 
Rodz 


tones 


To 
famo 
Must 


sensi 


q{ Avoid expressing opinions about Ameni- 
can politics in general and Lindbergh m 
particular. That is the Americans’ business. 


{ Don’t try to tell an American that he 
ought to pronounce English the way you 
do. His tongue is closer to the one Shake- 
speare spoke than yours. Nelson thanked 
God he had done his dooty, not dewty. 
That was an affectation that caught on 
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Mozart arias, with orchestra conducted by the great Bruno Walter (Set M-MML-518, $2.89); Donizetti’s 
Daughter of the Regiment (Set X-206, $2.63); and Three Operatic Arias (Set M-MM-505, $2.89). 
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The World’s Great Music...so real...so true on the 
“Sensitone-Surface” of Columbia Records 


Columbia brings you the magic beauty of great music — 

faithfully recorded! Hear the many famous opera stars... 

instrumentalists ...symphony orchestras...now recording 
exclusively on Columbia Masterworks Records. 


® Columbia Masterworks bring you great music, with the breath of life 
in every note! The exclusive “Sensitone-Surface” reproduces with equal 
truth the clear silvery flight of Lily Pons’ voice ...the tonal richness of 
symphonies under the skilled baton of Sir Thomas Beecham or Artur 
Rodzinski. Even delicate instrumental effects are true to life—the over- 
tones of Nathan Milstein’s violin, the brilliance of Oscar Levant’s piano! 


To bring you, undiminished, the full, true greatness of the many 
famous artists who are now recording exclusively for Columbia, all 
Masterworks Records are made with a superior surface of fine, highly 
sensitized materials. This “Sensitone-Surface” 
richer, truer tone and longer record life. Because of it, the world 
of reat music is faithfully yours—on Columbia Masterworks Records! 


makes possible far 


Oscar Levant (Piano); Andre 
Kostelanetz and the Phil. Sym. 
Orch. of N. Y.: Gershwin’s Con- 
certo in F, Set M-MM-512, $4.73 


Nathan Milstein’s performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto 
in D Major is a Masterworks tri- 
umph! Set M-MM-413 .. . $4.73 


Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra: 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 38 in 
D Major. Set M-MM-S09, $3.68 


Artur Rodzinski; The Cleveland 
Orch.: Mendelssohn’s Incidental 
Music to a Midsummer Night's 


Dream. Set M-MM-504... $4.73 
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PLASTICS 


ANCES ARE you never knew these 
Eaauan materials existed! For they 
are not the familiar BakELITE plastics 
that serve you every day, in your tele- 
phone, your radio, your car, your home 
and personal accessories...nor even 
those BakELITE plastics fast becoming 
familiar to our armed forces as they 
serve the nation aloft, afloat, and 
ashore. No, these are plastics dedicated 
solely to extending the usefulness of 
other products. They serve unseen, but 
nonetheless serve well...We call them 
problem solvers. 


“We call them 


Problem Solvers’ 


SS 


HEADQ 


BAKELITE PLASTICS THAT EXTEND THE USEFULNESS OF OTHER MATERIALS 


WOOD, in spite of its many uséful proper- 
ties, has always lacked uniformity and dura- 


bility. Other materials threatened to take — 


its, place in many fields... 





Only one of the many combinations of wood 
and plastics that is returning wood to front- 
rank importance is a densified wood known 
as ‘‘compreg.”’ Half as heavy as aluminun, it 
is uniform, hard, strong, stable, water-resist- 
ant, attractive in appearance. It’s made by 
heating and compressing wood impregnated 
with a, special BAKELITE resin solution. 


PAPER, age-old and versatile material, needed 
new characteristics to help it keep pace with 
present-day demands... 











Small amounts of BAKELITE resins produce 
striking increases in the wet strength of 
paper. Incorporated at the beater, or in the 
size press, the resins stabilize paper against 
atmospheric dimensional changes. They ime 
part stiffness, and make possible calender 
gloss, simulated leather, and other surface 
effects. 

















GLASS, rock and mineral wool make ideal 


heat-insulating materials, but the sep. rate 
fibers require bonding together into a usable 
form or “‘batt’”’... 





These fibers, sprayed with a BAKELITE resin 
varnish, are easily bonded together into heat. 
resistant batts which hold their shape, and 
are handled and installed with minimun 
labor. 


CLOTH, in order to satisfy current wartime 
demands, required coatings that are resistant 
to chemicals or poisonous gases, with little 
or no sacrifice of flexibility... 





Coatings made with BAKELITE resins are now 
meeting these requirements. The coated cloth 
is stable even at elevated temperatures, and 
does not stick under humid conditions. 


RUBBER sources are gone, yet the properties 
of rubber are vitally needed for a thousand 
essential uses... 





Bakelite Plastics Headquarters is providing 
plastics that serve as substitutes or extenders 
for natural and synthetic rubber. Used as 
electrical insulating materials, cloth coat- 
ings, and for other purposes, these plastics 
are helping to conserve our precious stock 
piles of rubber. 


METAL CASTINGS, so essential to war pro- 
duction, sometimes are rejected because of 
porosity. Vital time is lost if they cannot 
be salvaged... 





Sealing solutions made with BAKELITE resins 
are used to coat the castings, inside and out. 
Once baked, this coating forms a glasslike 
non-porous finish that resists heat and chem: 
ical action, and permits the reclamation of 
the castings. 


Wood, paper, glass, textiles... leather, 
cork, metals. ..many of the age-old ma 
terials become new, better, more useful 
products when treated with, or used in 
combination with, BAKELITE plastics. 
If you have a problem in connection 
with war production, whether it cor 
cerns impact strength, water resistance, 
flexibility, durability, dimensional st 
bility, or other properties, our Engineer 
ing Staff and Development Laboratories 
may help you to find the answer. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
' 

30 E. 42np Street, New Yor, N.Y. 
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Here and There With Newsweek Correspondents 


Vicuy: Twelve million Frenchmen have 
lost an average of 33 pounds each and one 
scientist has warned that France is headed 
for mass tuberculosis induced by mal- 
nutrition. Common foods are now saw- 
dust beefsteak, tree-bark yeast, pine-tree 
sugar, lotus-flower coffee, and “plasma” 
sausages made of beef blood. The Hotel 
Florida here houses the government’s 
ersatz laboratory where scientists are “in- 
venting” foods to replace supplies cut off 
by the British blockade or carted away by 
the Germans. Bones boiled down make 
imitation margarine; well-salted rutabaga 
is mock sauerkraut; rose petals replace tea. 
Molasses stocks, once used for. yeast pro- 
duction, have vanished, but it was discov- 
ered that yeast could be fed with saw- 


dust, which had been transmuted into 
pine sugar. The phony foods, some utterly 
devoid of calories, deceive neither palate 
nor stomach. 


Bucuarest: Rumanian politics, always 
influenced by women, again are in the 
hands of a female camarilla. Mme. Veturia 
Goga, who not so long ago strongly con- 
demned Magda Lupescu’s influence behind 
the throne, now rides around in the big 
Cadillac limousine that came out of the 
Lupescu garage. Mme. Goga, widow of 
the late Premier Octovian Goga, and her 
friend Mme. Barbu, wife of a college pro- 
fessor, have built up an inner Cabinet 
around Marshal Jon Antonescu. With- 
out its consent no government contract, 
political job, or business transaction can 


be carried out, and the consent costs 
plenty. Each member of the camarilla is 
credited with having made a fortune in 
record time. 


Maprip: The big Nazi film trust, Tran- 
sit, tried to gain a distribution monopoly in 
Spain. While the Spaniards prefer blondes, 
they insist on the American variety. The 
government, bowing to popular taste, re- 
buffed the Germans. In retaliation, Ber- 
lin not only cut off delivery of its own 
production but forced France and Italy 
to do likewise. Happily Spain had stocked 
some foreign films; a few more, mostly of 
very ancient vintage, were obtained from 
America or bootlegged out of France. 
Otherwise, there would have been a film 
famine in Iberia. 





after Beau Brummel had started it among 
the old-school-tie set of 1810. 


q When you see an American don’t shout: 
“Look, there’s an American!” at the top 
of your voice. 


q If you invite Americans to your house, 
do not at the same time ask all your 
friends to come round, too, as if you had 
got hold of a curiosity. 


{Don’t start the ball rolling by asking 
your American friend if there are a lot of 
gangsters and holdups where he comes 
from. The odds are that there are not, 
and if there were he wouldn’t say so. 


{Don’t interlard your speech with what 
you imagine to be American words or 
phrases which you picked up at the local 
cinema. Most Americans understand or- 
dinary English perfectly well if it is spo- 
ken quietly, distinctly, and without swal- 
lowing words. 


{It is a waste of time to try to convince 
an American that the stuff passing under 
that name over here is coffee. He knows 
better. They don’t have tea as a meal in 
America, but if you offer them some they 
won’t say no. 





Togo Goes 


Twice—at critical moments—fate de- 
flected the career of Shigenori Togo. He 
had specialized in German literature at 


Tokyo Imperial University and was of-. 


fered a job teaching that subject. As he 
was thinking it over, a boardinghouse fire 
destroyed all his books and belongings 
save the clothes on his back. “Having 
nothing,” announced the imperturbable 
Togo, “I shall be able to create every- 
thing.” He thereupon bought some second- 
hand law books, completed a law course, 
and in 1912 launched into a career as a 


- diplomat. 





Berlin was one of his first assignments; 
there he met and married a German. Sub- 
sequently he served in Washington and 
Moscow. In the latter post he made his 
mark as a specialist in the ticklish Russo- 
Japanese relations, He negotiated the pur- 
chase of the Chinese Eastern Railway in 
Manchuria, wangled fishing concessions in 
Soviet waters, kept a border war from 
flaring up into a full-scale conflict, and 
laid the groundwork for last year’s peace 
deal between Tokyo and Moscow. Last 
October Premier Hideki Tojo took him 
into his Cabinet as Foreign Minister. 

Last week Togo again found himself 
“having nothing,” but with little likeli- 
hood of making anything out of it. Now a 
frail little man in his 60th year, with 
a thin, scraggly mustache and bad eye- 
sight, he lost his job. As the Tokyo radio 
put it, he resigned “for personal reasons.” 


- ? 
Press Association 


Togo went out, Tojo in 


Premier Tojo, who already held the War 


and Home Affairs portfolios, took over 
the Foreign Ministry as well. 

Simultaneously Tojo announced the 
creation of a “Greater Asia Ministry” to 
step up reconstruction of occupied terri- 
tory. Domei, official news agency, eluci- 
dated: “The Premier said the reconstruc- 
tion of East Asia must be a materializa- 
tion of Japan’s lofty ideals with particular 
emphasis upon reinforcement of the war 
capacity of the empire.” The new Min- 
istry will extend its domination over the 
Foreign Office. 


Significance 


In the Foreign Ministry, Togo survived 
nine months of war as one of the last 
symbols of civil government. His ouster 
meant the complete ascendancy of Tojo 
and his military clique. Indeed, the crea- 
tion of the “Greater Asia Ministry” will 
relegate any future Foreign Minister to 
the role of virtual office boy in the Cabi- 
net, able to deal only with Axis vassals 
and a handful of neutrals. 

The new Ministry will attempt to do for 
all conquered Asiatic territory what Ja- 
pan’s China Affairs Board (Koh-a In) did 
for China: namely, set up a thorough, 
ruthless control of economics, politics, and 
culture. Such a stranglehold is obviously 
an essential corollary of the Japanese war 
effort and the old-line Foreign Office has 
to accept it or—like Togo—take a final 
bow. In fact, the formation in 1938 of the 
China Affairs Board itself, with conse- 
quent loss of Foreign Office power, prompt- 
ed two similar resignations—first by Koki 
Hirota, then by Gen. Kazushige Ugaki. 

By getting rid of the man who stood 
for rapprochement with Moscow, the Pre- 
mier, in the view of some military ob- 
servers, may have been making a logical 
preliminary move to an attack on Russia. 
But whatever his program, Tojo now takes 
his place along with Hitler and Mussolini 
as a full-fledged dictator. 
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F.D.R. Puts Congress on Spot 
by Demand for Inflation Action 


Otherwise He’ll Take Control 
of Regulating Farmers’ Prices 
Under Executive War Powers 


An air of more than usual expectancy 
prevailed as the cream of the nation’s 
news reporters gathered in the White 
House pressroom. Some were obviously 
fidgety. They were awaiting not only the 
break of a big story—the President’s anti- 
inflation program-—but several had gone 
out on a limb in predicting the appoint- 
ment of an economic czar to clamp an 
iron-clad rule over the country. 


Necks craned as White House Secretary 
Stephen Early came in. He announced 
gravely that he had a message for the press 
from the President. Then, very deliberate- 
ly, he gave it. There were three little 
words, and they rolled off his lips with the 
chilling effect of ice water: “Good morn- 
ing, suckers!” 

Thus chided, the reporters knew that 
predictions had gone awry. But a bigger 
story was breaking. President Roosevelt 
gave an ultimatum to Congress on the 
home front. He backed it up that night 
over the radio in a fireside chat which also 
stressed the nation’s war problems (see 
page 31). Give me an adequate tax pro- 
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gram, give me control of farm prices at 10 
per cent below present law—give me these 
by Oct. 1, or else I'll take powers into my 
own hands, he said. 

And so the conflict between agriculture 
and labor—the fight which the President 
described as leading to inflation and “eco- 
nomic chaos” unless checked by Oct. 1— 
was spotlighted in all of its details. 

To a public keenly aware of the demands 
of war, the fact that the President had de- 
cided that it was best to first mend politi- 
cal fences before clamping down on both 
labor and agriculture, was a bit of a let- 
down. Indirectly, of course, stabilization 
of wages, salaries, prices, and profits was 
the issue. But it was clear that the first 
step was to obtain from Congress’s farm 
bloc an all-clear on farm prices in exchange 
for a Presidential promise to stabilize 
wages. 

He demanded that Congress give him 
the green light on farm prices, not at 110 
per cent of parity, but at parity, which 
is 10 per cent lower. For this concession he 
suggested a floor on farm prices which 
would insure fair farm income now and in 
the years following the war, this in ad- 
dition to real wage: controls. 

In return for farm-bloc cooperation, the 
President said: “At the same time farm 
prices are stabilized, I will stabilize wages.” 
He didn’t say how. His message to Con- 
gress avoided all reference to legislative 
control of wages. 

Also pointedly absent were specific 
recommendations for the bulk of demanded 
“adequate” taxes. Two minor points—both 
of them political in nature—were singled 
out by the President. He reiterated de- 
mands for a $25,000 top on individual 
salaries, after taxes, and asked that exemp- 
tions from taxes be removed from state 
and municipal securities. Revenue from 
the $25,000 limitation would finance the 
war for less than two weeks. A similarly 
trivial amount is involved in the suggestion 
to tax exempt securities. 

Never before had the opposing interests 
of labor and agriculture been so sharply 
focused in public attention. Even as the 
President spoke, rumblings came from 
Capitol Hill. Sen. Charles L. McNary. 


Oregon Republican, said that Presidential . 


intimations of action on farm prices with- 
out Congressional authority “are probably 
in excess of his constitutional powers.” 
Said Sen. Robert A. Taft, Ohio Republi- 
can: “If he can change the price law [which 
President Roosevelt signed only a few 
months ago] he can draft men in violation 
of the Selective Service Act; he can impose 
taxes by executive order.” Taft added that 
if the President acted as indicated, the 
November elections might as well be sus- 
pended—Congress would become “a shell 
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“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


TAKE IT 


SERIOUS TIMES have fashioned serious facts for 
us to face. Realities that can’t be brushed aside 
... that must be taken “by the horns.” And the 
sooner the better. 

One of these realities is the matter of making 
a will, of safe provision for one’s heirs—a vital 
matter in a hazardous and changing world, a 
world at war. 

Nor does the thinking man stop with half 


BY THE 


HORNS 


measures in the protection of his estate. He and 
his lawyer make certain that the executor named 
in the will...even if he is a close friend... is 
covered by a judicial bond backed financially by - 
a company such as The Maryland. 

The Maryland issues every form of judicial 
bond—for executors, administrators, guardians, 
trustees and receivers. Ask your agent or broker. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


? 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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International 
Low-Down on Scrap: Trailing a magnet Honey Girl, a patriotic 
daschund, collects about a pound of hairpins a day dropped from the heads of 
patrons in her owner's New York beauty parlor. In the past pose she has saved 
enough metal to make 700 hand grenades. 





of a legislative body.” Sen. Prentiss M. 
Brown, Michigan Democrat, said the 
President faces a “tough battle.” And so it 
went. 


Significance 


Since 1933, President Roosevelt has 

never hesitated to use to the fullest the 
powers of his office. That he should now 
hesitate, while stating the nation is at the 
brink of “economic chaos,” is important. 
Aside from its political implications in an 
election year, it is in part an indication 
of how severe he regards the steps which 
must be taken to forestall collapse. 
- Too, his action in seeking last-minute 
legislative approval has dramatic appeal. 
And it also means, in the absence of any 
mention by him of need for legislative 
control of wages, that if Congress does 
enact such a law, with the others, that 
his record of encouraging “executive order” 
rule for organized labor is unimpaired. 

But by far the most significant part of 
the message was the blueprint which the 
President revealed, showing exactly how 
he intends to run the economic controls of 
a nation at war. Through “stabilization” 
of wages, salaries, profits, and prices, as 
against “freezing,” the President cannot 
hope to do more than slow down inflation 
to a walk from its present galloping pace. 

Even this would be only a temporary 
palliative, unless large taxes and some 
form of compulsory savings eased off the 
pressure of purchasing power. The blunt 
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truth is that the much-discussed lowered 
standard of living is close at hand. And it 
will come about, not by a realistic freezing 
of incomes, but through the back door in 
the form of taxes. By exerting control over 
the kind and amount of taxes, the Ad- 
ministration will have a far greater control 
over real incomes in the United States than 
it could obtain by a direct approach to 
the paycheck. 





Roosevelt’s Seven Points 


The President reiterated his pro- 
gram of last April. All but two of 
the seven points, namely 1 and 4, 
have been met since then by execu- 
tive order. On taxes and farm price 
control he again demanded Congres- 
sional action, this time with an Oct. 
1 deadline. The seven points follow: 

1—Heavy taxes. 

2—Price ceilings. 

$—Stabilization of remuneration. 

4—Stabilization of farm prices. 


5—Encouragement of War Bond 
purchases. : 


6—Rationing of all scarce essential 
commodities. 


%—Curbs on credit buying. 
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Revenue Hunt 


Morgenthau Astounds Senate 
With Complex Spending Tax 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
had just finished telling the 21 members 
of the Senate Finance committee that the 
nation faces ruin unless his bold and dras- 
tic “spending savings” tax was adopted. 
His tax expert, Randolph Paul, was de- 
scribing the new proposal. As Paul warmed 
up to the job, listening committee mem- 
bers first sat bolt upright in their chairs. 
Then there were incredulous gasps. Some 
laughed. Paul never could finish. He was 
sharply interrupted while the committee 
vigorously and unanimously approved a 
resolution calling upon the Treasury to 
submit data on a straight retail sales tax. 

Reporters who have been covering tax 
bills for years could not remember an in- 
stance where a new tax proposal was so 
quickly and thoroughly jumped upon as 
was Morgenthau’s $6,500,000,000 brain 
child last week. The reason for the in- 
stantaneous opposition was twofold. No 
one of the committee could understand 
the intricate, complex proposal. Only one 
thing about it was obvious: it was easily 
the most drastic plan ever submitted to 
a Senate tax body. 

One immediate effect of the Treasury 
proposal, however, was to make a general 
sales tax a likely substitute. Frowning on 
this, Morgenthau said such a tax at a. 
rate of 5 per cent would raise only $1,635,- 
000,000. ; 

On this note, the clearly confused com- 
mittee adjourned until Tuesday to chew 
on the idea of a spending-savings tax, 
which early this week seemed a shade less 
bitter. Meanwhile, the committee mulled 
over two types of sales taxes, one a 
straight sales levy; the other giving con- 
sumers stamps which could be used to off- 
set income taxes. The House-approved in- 
come-tax bill calling for $6,200,000,000 ad- 
ditional taxes was left on the Senate op- 
erating table for renewed surgery. After 
long weary weeks of patching and repair- 


‘ing before passage by the House, it had 


already lain on that table for more weeks. 
No one now doubted that the surgery by 
the Senate would be drastic. 

To the man in the street, the Senate 
Committee’s thumbs-down reaction to the 
spending tax looked like a good idea. In- 
come taxes are complicated enough, but 
it took Morgenthau and Paul $8 type- 
written pages of description, tables, and 
exhibits to set forth technical application 
of the spending tax. In its essence, Mor- 
genthau’s “baby” is a tax on that por- 
tion of income which is not saved: tax- 
payers would estimate that portion in ad- 
vance, making adjusting corrections at the 
year end. 

First of all, the plan calls for levying & 
straight 10 per cent tax on everyone's 








ENGines AND Guns are the legs and fists of fighting ships. In 
one of our plants we are turning out the engines. In 
another, many miles away, we are turning out the guns. 
_ Other of our plants are working ‘round the clock 
making machines to make guns, engines, armor plate 
and many another item. essential to Uncle Sam's Ar- 
maments. All plants have been greatly expanded. But 
during this expansion the flood of Production has gone 
on without interruption. The 1942 total will be almost 
ten times that of 1939. We're on an all-out, full-time 
schedule, making the engines, guns and machine tools 
it takes to win the war and the peace that follows. 
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taxable spendings. This would bring in 


$4,500,000,000 and be refunded after the . 


war. Then, after exemptions of $1,000 for 
a single person and $2,000 for married 
couples, with $500 for each dependent, a 
surtax would go into operation on spend- 
ings, taking 10 per cent on the first $1,000 
and graduating upward to 75 per cent of 
spending above $10,000. This would bring 
in $2,000,000,000 and would not be re- 
funded. 

While too complicated to lend itself to 
simple explanation, effects of the plan on 
the pocketbook are quite plain. For a 
$5,000-a-year married couple with two de- 
pendents and total spendings of $3,000, the 
tax would be $300. This would all be re- 
funded because exemptions just match 
spendings. If the couple spend $500 more, 
it would cost them another $50 in refund- 
able tax, plus $50 in surtax which would 
not be refunded. The $300 of refundable 
spending tax, added to the income tax as 
approved last month by the House, and 
with lower personal exemptions as pro- 
posed by the Treasury would mean that 
the $5,000 family would pay out $980 a 
year if $3,000 were spent, $1,080 if $3,500 
were spent. For the $10,000 family spend- 
ing $6,000 with similar exemptions, the re- 
fundable tax would be $600, the surtax 
$300, and the income tax $2, 050, or a total 
of $2,950. 


Significance 


The Morgenthau proposal represented a 
“last ditch” stand to keep the low-income 
groups out of the tax picture. To do this, 
the Secretary would wipe out a large seg- 
ment of the middle class, reducing most to 
the level enjoyed by the upper fringe of the 
so-called “masses.” This means that the 
Adniinistration feels it has put the high- 
income brackets through the tax wringer 
just about as hard as it can. 

At first blush, Washington opinion re- 
flected surprise at the extent to which 
the Treasury plan seemed to edge into 
the low-income group. On the basis of the 
exemptions ($500 for a single person, 
$1,000 for married couples, $250 for each 
dependent) the spending plan would bring 
in many millions of new taxpayers. But 
analysis reveals that for low-income earn- 
ers, the tax would be entirely in the form 
of enforced savings because these persons 
would not get into the nonrefundable sur- 
tax bracket. Quite apparently the Admin- 





istration looks to that refund feature to . 


“sell” the idea to such pressure groups 
as organized labor and the farm bloc. 


But, all in all, the picture of Morgen- . 


thau plumping for the two things he often 
has singled out for public abhorrence—the 


sales tax (disguised though it is as a 


spending tax) and compulsory savings— 
means just one thing: the Administ) .- 


tion has been scared into concrete recogni- 


tion of the specter of advancing inflation 
and has been scared beyond the point of 
just “talking about it.” 
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Sperry, Style Setter 


It had to be a uniform that was prac- 
tical, and at the same time one so good- 
looking that the girls would be proud to 
wear it to work, for “factory space for 
changing clothes is precious these days.” 
So the Sperry Gyroscope Co. called into 
consultation two of the nation’s exclusive 
designers—and the girls themselves. 

The women workers submitted 31 re- 
quirements which, to Reginald E. Gillmor, 
president of the firm and used to dealing 
with complex government orders, were 
“the most interesting specifications I’ve 
ever seen.” There should be trousers, of 
course, “just long enough to cover and 
still show our ankles,” creases stitched in, 
and no trouser pockets because “they 
make hips look larger.” Some sort of 
headdress should keep long bobs out of 
flying machinery. 

As a result of all this, certain Sperry 
girls go to work this week coveralled by 
Vera Maxwell and hatted by Lilly Daché. 
They are testing a bright blue uniform 
made up in six kinds of material; by re- 
quest all of the models are of cotton and 


._ Sperry Girl: Hat by Daché, coverall 
by Vera Maxwell 









. NEWSWEEK 
thus easily laundered by. the worker” 
themselves. They will choose the best of’ 
these and at the same time adopt a red™ 
and blue mesh turban with a typical’ 
Daché air. From private customers the 
milliner gets as much as $500 for an “ 
clusive creation” while Miss Maxwe 
sportswear also commands fancy price 
The company foots the bill. ¢ 





























Tri-State Gusher 
WPB Sets Off New Oil B 
to Ease Eastern Fuel Shortage 


To its residents, the oil-rich area cc 
prising Southwestern Indiana, Northwe 
ern Kentucky, and Southern [Illinois 
known as the Tri-State. This corn, h 
and coal country got a new industry wh 
an oil boom hit back in 1987. In the f 
years since, more than 10,000 new wells i. 
Hlinois alone have produced nearly half a” 
billion barrels of black gold. This poured | 
an estimated $500,000,000 into the pock 
of operators and landowners and turn 
plain dirt farmers into bewildered milli 
aires. It seemed as though the wind 
would never end. 

Then, late last year, came the crack 
down. Illinois oilmen groaned when the 
government issued its famous M-68 order | 
limiting Tri-State wells to one per 40 acres, | 
It was intended to-conserve raw materials, | 
drilling equipment, and underground oil | 
reserves, but to operators it simply meant 
a cut in production and big profits. 

Last week the WPB liberalized M-68 to 
permit more drilling. That was the bare 
news announcement. But this week a 
Newsweek checkup revealed that the Tr- 
State was riding the crest of a new oil 
wave 

Out in the clay fields and along the wc 
sandy ridges, big companies, independent 


operators, and even “wildcatters” who drill the 
wells on a- “hunch” were running every l 
available drilling rig. And plainly they in- - 
tended to drill every well possible. 


Up in Chicago, financial capital of the 
Ilinois oil field, company representatives In 
cautiously talked of only a modest increase 


in production as a result of new drilling. i 
But down in clay-streaked Evansville, Ind., fro 
drilling capital of the Tri-State, a conta- | 
gious optimism was abroad. You could 7 
. feel :t along Main Street, where big bony rail 


Texans in broad-brimmed hats mingled 
with the staid, cautious Hoosiers that make of 


up Evansville’s population. And you could the 
hear it even in such relatively conservative 

places as the Cameron Oil Co. offices in the nee 
Old National Bank Building, where Presi- = 


dent Arthur Cameron, one of the most 
successful of venturesome “independents” 
in the Illinois field, planned to drill a dozen 
new wells. 

Oil money built Cameron’s big ne¥ B: 
house out on Lincoln Avenue, ruled over 








For ‘more than a century the name “‘Baldwin’’ has 
meant “locomotive” to railroad men throughout the 
world. Baldwin still serves the railroads, meeting 
their demands for modern power. Baldwin steam 
locomotives are helping the railroads to handle 
greater tonnage—at higher speed—than ever before 
in history. Baldwin Diesel - Electric switchers are 
speeding freight movements in yards and terminals 
from coast to coast. . 

But, today, Baldwin is more than a builder of 
railroad motive power. The skill and experience 
of the Baldwin organization is being applied to 
the building of tanks, guns and many other things 
needed by our armed forces and by industries 
essential to the war program. 


Vhei2, too, 00 a Ballwin! 


Today, as in the First World War, Baldwin is de- 
voting its efforts to this dual task of producing 
ordnance materiel and, at the same time, meeting 
the demand for its regular products so urgently 
needed to help achieve victory. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive W orks, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co, 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 











“JUNIOR 


Stand up Straight! as 


"Turow back your 
shoulders; don’t look so 
sad! Things a lot bigger 
and more important than 
old suits are headed your 
way, son. 

You're going to get 
some of the most precious 
hand-me-downs in history 
—things like liberty and 
democracy, the right to 
say what you think and to 
worship where you please. 

No alterations needed, 
either—and woe to the 
geopolitical tailor who 
tries to cut them down! 


But one of the best 
hand-me-downs of all is 
that Americans have never been satis- 
fied to pass along everything to the next 
generation. Why? Because we can do 
better. No one can improve on free- 
dom, but we can improve some of the 
things that let us express it. Air con- 
ditioning in our homes, for ex- 
ample, to give us free choice of the 
climate we want. Television that 
will free us from the spot where we 
are and let us see beyond the 
horizon. 


These, Junior, and lots more. 
Some in the fascinating new science 
of electronics—some in the field of 
new materials like plastics—all of 
them things that will make your life, 
freer, fuller, and richer. 


It’s an exciting, wonderful world 
you’re growing up to, Junior. Because 








we're making sure that we hand 
down the same fine things that have 
always made America big and strong 
—and because we’re adding to these 
some new things that wilk make it 
even more wonderful. And remember, 
when you're thinking about those 
better hand-me-downs, think of us. 
We're thinking of you. General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
wk * 

The volume of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great that we cannot 
tell you about it now. When it can be told 
we believe that the story of industry’s de- 
velopments during the war years will 
make one of the most fascinating chapters 
in the history of industrial progress. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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by his beautiful wife, the former stage 
and movie actress June Knight. Much of 
his wealth came from his extraordinary 
record of thirty-three consecutive produc. 
ing wells last year without hitting a single 
dry hole. This week he said he would sink 
twelve new holes on proved ground in the 
next 60 days, and had “two wildcats” 
cookin’. It meant he believed there was 
still a lot of oil left in the ground, and this 
was his chance to go get it. 
Conservatively, Cameron estimated the 


’ WPB ruling would mean 50,000 barrels a 


day additional ‘production from the Tr- 
State by Jan. 1, weather permitting. On 
the basis of the field’s past performance, 
actually it should be more. The new order 
permits wells up to 2,500 feet deep, at the 
rate of one to every 10 acres; those deeper 
than 2,500 feet can be drilled one to every 
20 acres. (The danger of depleting oil re- 
serves increases as you go down—hence 
the wider spacing at lower levels.) This 
liberalization meant two and three wells 
where only one stood before. 


Significance 


The reason for the liberalization was the 
Eastern oil shortage, where Donald M. 
Nelson, WPB chairman, said last week 
coupon rationing of fuel oil as well as gaso- 
line would be necessary this winter. It 
might even be necessary to extend ration- 
ing as far west as the Mississippi River, 
because of local shortages caused by with- 
drawal of tank cars to Eastern service, he 
added. And President Roosevelt warned 
that some parts of the country might have 
to get along on 25 per cent less fuel during 
cold weather. 

To help alleviate this situation, the en- 
tire new Tri-State oil production will be 
earmarked for the seventeen Eastern states 
which are facing a shortage. Last week, de- 
liveries by tank car and pipeline to the 
East were still 500,000 barrels a day short 
of the estimated 1,500,000 daily barrels re- 
quired this fall. Rail deliveries will im 
crease another 70,000 barrels by winter, 
railroad people said. But still the East will 
be about 30 per cent under normal unless 
some way of bringing in more supplies is 
found. 








Bikes Concentrated 


The British system of concentrating 
essential civilian industry in relatively few 
plants and converting others to war work 
last week moved farther along the road 
toward total adoption by Washington's 
war planners. The War Production ¢ 
cut bicycle manufacture to 10,000 “Victory 
standard units without trade-mark a month, 
and concentrated manufacture in only two 
plants, the Westfield Manufacturing Co. 
of Westfield, Mass., and the Huffman 
Manufacturing Co., of Dayton, Ohio. WPB 
officials also reported they were preparing 
an order to concentrate farm-machinety 
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production in a few plants. Other industries 
said to be in line for concentration included 
dairy machinery, warm-air furnaces, and 
bedding. 





Labor Notes | 


As America celebrated its first wartime 
Labor Day in 24 years, labor made this 
news: 


q Labor Day parades were notable by 
their absence as war plants worked as 
usual. Scores of radio speakers stressed the 
official theme, “Free Labor Will Win.” 
Shipyards on three coasts and the Great 
Lakes launched 174 naval and merchant 
vessels and laid keels for 49. AFL President 
William Green announced that Americans 
are already “outproducing slave labor” in 
Axis factories. 


{Donald M. Nelson, War Production 
Board chairman, yielded to AFL and CIO 
demands and agreed to consider appoint- 
ment of two labor executives as WPB vice 
chairmen. 


{ Unemployment in August fell to a war- 
time low of 2,200,000, which was 600,000 
under July, according to the Department 
of Commerce. 


{The War Labor Board reported that 
strikes in war industries cost the nation 
1,180,678 man-days in the first seven 
months of 1942—enough time, the WPB 
estimated, to have built 90 heavy bomb- 
ers or eighteen 10,000-ton Liberty ships. 


§ War Manpower Chairman Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt said he hoped America could avoid 
a wartime draft of labor. 





Strikers Bite Selves 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Two hundred em- 
ployes of the Columbia Conserve Co.'s 
corn and tomato canning factory here 
struck last week demoralizing operations 
at the peak of the harvest of the perish- 
able crop. Union spokesmen demanded 
overtime wages, seniority rights, union 
recognition, and a closed-shop contract. 


What’s unusual about that? The fact 
that this time the workers were striking 
against themselves! 

It goes back to the year 1917, when 
Columbia Conserve startled competitors 
by putting in a profit-sharing plan for 
employes. Then, in 1925 the company 
raised the ante and began selling stock to 
employes who, of course, could buy it 
with their share of the profits. By 1942, 
the workers owned 62 per cent control 
of the company. 

That alone was enough to make the 
Conserve strike a man-bites-dog affair. 
But, to top it all off, the president of the 


company is W. P. Hapgood, once-promi- 


nent Socialist, whose nephew, right in In- 
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dianapolis, is the regional CIO director. 
And the striking owner-employes claim 
that their elected board of directors is 
“dominated” by the president. If this gets 
too complicated, just consider it as the 
strikers do—a “family squabble.” At the 
beginning of the week they were still 
squabbling. 





Astor Change 


In a century of large-scale real-estate 
operation, the Astor family held to one 
general principle laid down by the founder 
of the fortune, John Jacob Astor: concen- 
tration on Manhattan real estate, ranging 
from apartments to business properties. 
But no set realty policy can hold in these 
days of war and swift economic upset, so 
last week the Astor office announced a 
move toward diversification—the selling 
of some New York rental properties to 
build up holdings of more. widely spread 
income-producing properties in various 
parts of the United States. 

Comdr. Vincent Astor, present head of 
the family, played no part in formulating 
the new policy; he has been on active duty 
with the Navy since Dec. 12, 1941 (he had 
served in European waters as a naval of- 
ficer in the last war and remained in the 
reserve). When he went on active duty, 
he appointed a committee to operate his 
own office, thus not participating in its 
affairs, and resigned-from all his other busi- 
ness connections. As one example of that, 
Commander Astor’s wife, the former Mary 
Cushing, was designated to take his place 
on the Board of Directors of NEwsweEek. 

In the meantime, just as the original 
Astor kept pace with the times and moved 
his realty operations northward with the 
growth of Manhattan Island in its bur- 
geoning days, so the Astor office foresaw 
the changing trend in Manhattan because 
of mounting taxation, the decline of Wall 
Street, and the general effects of the war. 
Hence the diversification move, which, 
while retaining much Park Avenue and 
other New York property, will guide new 
acquisitions with an eye to mass purchas- 
ing power and future population growth. 





Manpower Freeze 


By the end of 1943 one out of every six 
women between the ages of 18 and 44— 
even housewives—will have to be working 
to take up the slack in essential war in- 
dustry. This prediction was made last 
week by Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of 
the War. Manpower Commission, when he 
set up an advisory board to give advice 
on how to recruit and train the women. It 
was another step in the trend toward total 
mobilization of labor for the war effort. 

But the first real crackdown toward 
compulsory mobilization came late Monr- 
day night while the President was warn- 
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ing Americans about the war job we face 
and about inflation (see pages $1 and 54). 
McNutt moved. He virtually froze 200,000 
workers in their jobs. Henceforth, lumber 
and nonferrous-metal workers in the “crit- 
ical labor area” in twelve Western states 
must have “certificates of separation” be- 
fore they can change jobs. ° 
A WMC spokesman said the coopera- 
tion of the Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission could put teeth in the order 
by their control of contractors’ operations. 
The WMC itself did not have legal power 
to enforce it, it was pointed out in Wash- 
ington. Furthermore, there were loopholes 
in the regulations. Yet it remained the 
first real step toward manpower control. 





Meat Outlook 


As Americans began to recover from 
their first fears of hunger, following Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude Wickard’s 
warning that meat rationing would be in- 
stituted in four months (NEwswEEK, Sept. 
7), they began to wonder what it would 
mean and how it would work. Here’s what 
Washington says about it. 

After the first of the year definite quo- 
tas will be established governing the use 
of all red meats but not including fish 
and poultry. Restrictions will probably 
limit consumption to 24% pounds a week 
a person. As a stopgap, che Department 
of Agriculture and the Office of Price Ad- 





ministration are asking voluntary curtail- 
ment. Meatless days may follow. | 
How rationing will work hasn’t been | 


ironed out yet. Housewives may either be | 
permitted to buy a specific quantity of | 


meat or be limited in the amount they can 


spend on meat each week. The best guess, | 


however, is that rationing will be ar- 
(Continued on Page 65) 





























‘Acme 
Preview in a Washington cafeteria 





Behind miassive stone walls, the feudal 
dictator held life-and-death power over 
his ny subjects. Then the common 
man found a way to shatter the ma- 
sonry by throwing heavy metal balls 
from a distance—and the feudal dic- 
tatorship was doomed. 

The primitive cannon and the mod- 
ern internal combustion engines of 
today have a common parentage . . . 
both are heat engines. As the first 
cannon gave direction to the expansive 
power of burning gases, so modern 
engines and motors must be harnessed 
to their loads to direct their power for 
efficient service. 

The essential link (the clutch) 
which connects an engine or motor to 
its load is the specialized business of 
the Twin Dise Clutch Company. For 
nearly a quarter of a century, research, 
design, engineering, specially-developed 








Twin Dise heavy duty clutches installed 
in a huge power shovel allow the opera- 
tor to direct and control brute engine 
power and make the machine perform 
virtual miracles of precise coordination, 
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test equipment and the last word in 
production facilities, have been con- 
stantly devoted to the fulfillment of 
a single idea: 

The production of. a standard line 
of industrial clutches which would not 
only be mechanically adaptable to the 
machine and the engine, but would 
demonstrate their worth by their made- 
to-order fitness for the job. 

Engine builders and machinery 
manufacturers, large and small, have 
learned that this specialization results 
in a better clutch—either friction or | 
hydraulic—at a lower cost. War needs 
dictate present deliveries but our en- 
gineers will gladly consult with yours 
now, toward the development of units 
which will meet tomorrow’s needs by 
doing the job easier, faster or better. 
Twin Disc CtutTcH Company, 
1402 Racine Street, Racine, Wisc. 
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IN 1642...the famous 
mathematician, Blaise 
Pascal, startled Paris with 
a machine capable of ad- 
dition and subtraction. 
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Smoothly-flowing Mechanism 


Because Marchant uses an exclusive 
system of continuously flowing dials, 
there is no stop and start, no shock 
and jar in its operation... Marchant’s 
secret of long life and smooth per- 
formance. 

Test this point yourself by holding your 
finger ona Marchant in action: You cannot 
































intermittent mechanism has been elimi- 
nated. Instead, you sense only the rhythmi- 


uninterrupted motion ... your assurance 
of greater operating speeds and longer 
service with a Marchant. 


Ask the Marchant Man today to explain 
the advantages of the other 19 points. 


MARCHANT 
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BUSINESS TIDES. 

































feel any pounding or thumping because all. 


cal flow of the dials, quietly revolving with | 











War Labor Board Resignations Are in Order 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I is almost impossible to conceive 
that anyone any longer can _ believe 
that the present National War Labor 
Board is competent to handle the diffi- 
cult labor problem of this country dur- 
ing the war. By one decision after an- 
other, the board has shown in ways that 
leave no room for argument that it is so 
hopelessly prejudiced in favor of labor 
that it is incapable of developing a basis 
for its decisions which assures justice as 
between employers and employes, or as 
between labor as a whole and the public 
at large. To this board, judging by the 
record, there is only one consideration in 
the formulation of its decisions. This is: 
What argument, in the guise of helping 
war production, can be used to get more 
for labor? : 

To those who have not followed the 
work of the board with care, this may 
appear to be a harsh and unjust con- 
demnation. And certainly it will be so 
regarded by those who, like the majority 
of the Labor Board, always start with 
the assumption that labor is right, and 
that the malpractices of some of its 
leaders are mere child’s play as com- 
pared with what employers do. 

But the facts show that this is not a 
harsh and unjust condemnation. Ex- 
amine the line of reasoning followed by 
the board in any of a half dozen major 
decisions it has handed down in the past 
several months, and the conclusion is 
inescapable that no argument is too thin 
and no contention is too absurd for the 
board to use it as a basis for supporting 
the demands of labor. 


Consider, for example, the decision 
handed down a couple of weeks ago in 
the case of the United States Steel Corp. 
The points at issue in this instance were 
the customary ones—higher wages and 
“maintenance of union,” or, that is, 
whether the employer should be forced 
to fire any of his employes if they were 
members of the union on a given date, 
unless they maintain their membership 
and continue to pay their dues, regard- 
less of what the personal desires of the 
employes in question might be. 

On both points the board, of course, 
decided in favor of labor. That was to 
be expected, for, in the case of the Little 
Steel decision six weeks earlier (NEws- 


WEEK, July 27) , the same questions had 
been raised and the board ordered both 
an increase of wages and maintenance of 
membership. But in the present decision 
the board has not limited itself merely 
to giving a raise and union maintenance. 
It has ordered that the raise shall be 
made retroactive to last Feb. 15, and it 
has ordered this in spite of the fact that 
there was a contract between the cor- 
poration and the union covering wages 
up to Aug. 9, and the union -previous to 
this latter date gave no notice, as re- 
quired by the contract, of any intent to 
change the contractual relations. 


How does the board justify this 
repudiation of a contract? It justifies it 
on the amazing grounds that whether 
such notice was given is nothing but a 
“legalistic consideration,” and that the 
failure to give such, notice “was in the 
best interests of maximum steel produc- 
tion,” because, since the case would not 
have been settled in twenty days, it 
would have resulted in “widespread un- 
certainty and confusion to the detri- 
ment of the whole war effort.” 

Such is the sanctity of contract as 
seen by the Labor Board when it inter- 
feres with getting something for labor. 
Yet, only a few weeks ago the labor 
members of the board wrote an opinion 
in the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. case in which they said: 
“The company should be directed to 
carry out its contract solely because it 
made a contract and must be bound 
thereby.” 

Truly, there is no limit beyond which 
the members of the Labor Board will 
not go in order to find a means for sup- 
porting the claims of labor. So long as 
this situation exists, it is useless to hope 
for that national unity, for that com- 
plete cooperation, and for that willing- 
ness on the part of everyone to make 
those sacrifices which are essential to 
our winning the war. For the public is 
not blind. It knows injustice when it 
sees it—and it knows that it sees it 
almost continuously in the decisions of 
the War Labor Board. 

The time has come, therefore, when 
resignations from the War Labor Board 
not only are in order, but are imperative 
in the interest of winning the war. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 

ranged on a point system, based on the 
relative scarcity of various kinds of meat. 
A housewife would be given an arbitrary 
number of points. Scarce meats would 
require large numbers of points, those 
plentiful, small numbers. For instance, 
a pound of bacon might require 35 points, 
while steak would take 50 points per 
pound. The points, of course, would have 
nothing to do with the price. 


{ The OPA last week obtained court in- 
junctions against more than 100 meat pack- 
ers and wholesalers. The agency charged 
that they had violated price regulations 
by “plain and simple overcharging,” and 
“upgrading”—the sale of cheaper cuts at 
prices set for higher grades. 





Week in Business 


Inventory: The War Production Board 
approved the long-awaited plan for regu- 
lating inventories of finished goods held by 
wholesalers and retailers. Its adoption will 
mean establishment of “normal” inven- 
tories to prevent hoarding and assure a 
steady flow of civilian goods from manu- 
facturers to the public . . . The WPB 
ordered all owners of used construction 
equipment to register it within 30 days so 
that essential users will know where they 
can buy or lease it. 


Speep Recorp: Joseph B. Eastman, di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, and three other transport officials 
praised the Cramp Shipbuilding Co. of 
Philadelphia for its speed in unloading 
freight cars in order to free them for use 
elsewhere. Since it began operations nearly 
two years ago, the Cramp shipyard has re- 
ceived and emptied 2,530 carloads of ma- 
terial at a rate averaging less than 24 hours 
a car. Cramp officials said they achieved 
their record by means of a “streamlined” 
system whereby all goods are unloaded at 
a single point of entry and sent along by 
overhead cranes instead of yard tracks. 


New Ipeas: Nine employes of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Co., Detroit, this week 
were singled out by the War Production 
Board for honors in recognition of their 
suggestions for speeding American war 
output. Savings in time as a result of the 
nine’s ideas ranged from an hour per air- 
plane engine to “countless hours in engine 
processing and tool life” . . . Plastic com- 
panies in the New York area have formed 
the Plastic War Production Association. 
They will pool engineering, research, and 
manufacturing facilities to speed creation 
and production of new products . . . The 
Sikes Co., Buffalo, has licked the problem 
of how to get metal swivels for chairs. 
They now make them of wood . . .,A 
thumb-spray attachment made by the Py- 
rene Manufacturing Co., Newark, N.J., 
will convert an ordinary fire extinguisher 


into a spray for incendiary bombs. 








It is hard for the industrial engineer to imagine a better 
base for high temperature packings than asbestos. 


For, wherever he looks now, he sees asbestos packings 
—either pure or in combination with a variety of other 
materials—keeping liquids and gases in their place in 
every sort of machine. K&M Packings, based on asbestos, 
dive with the submarine, soar with the airplane, do their 
super-efficient leak-proofing on every industrial front. 


The peace-time record of K&M Packings foretells their 
still more extensive use, once the demands of war sub- 
side. Meanwhile, in our research laboratories we con- 
tinue the search for new and vital uses for asbestos; and 
we invite you to suggest how we might adapt this versa- 
tile mineral to your greater service. 

* ak * 
Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind . .. since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Makers of. 


asbestos-comem shingles ond wallboards; asbestos and magnesia insulations for pipes, 

Sy 3 stostextiles; asbestos electrical materials; asbestos paper and mill. 
board; esbestos marine insulations; asbestos acoustical material; asbestos packings; 
asbestos corrugated sheathing and fict lumbers; asbestos-cement pipe for water mains 
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SPORTS 





Top Tennists: Ted Schroeder and Pauline Betz 
Take Titles in Easygoing National ‘Tournament 


While the tennis displayed in the Na- 
tional Championships at Forest Hills Aug. 
27 through Sept. 7 didn’t measure up to 
that of previous years, everybody had a 
lot of fun—even the losers. Absent were 
Bobby Riggs and Frank Kovacs, last 
year’s finalists, who turned pro. Absent 
also was Mrs. Sarah Palfrey Cooke, last 
year’s women’s champ; she is expecting 
an offspring who probably will turn out to 
be the national champion of 1963. 

With these formidable competitors on 
the sidelines, tlie usually stuffy proceed- 
ngs took on the amateurish aspect of Tour- 
nament Day at the local club—just a 
bunch of boys and girls whacking away at 
the ball to see who pays for the mint 
juleps. Certainly the surprisingly large 
crowds turned out to see the novelties 
rather than the competitors. Throngs of 
males from 9 to 90 followed the beauteous 
Jinx Falkenburg all over the place, whist- 
ling in admiration when she played well 
and moaning when she missed a shot, 
which was pretty often (she didn’t survive 
the first round of the women’s singles) . 
Other mobs of the curious came out to 
view Pancho Segura’s two-fisted forehand, 
@ special importation from Ecuador. 


The Men 

Upsets in this “wide-open” tourney were 
surprisingly few. One semifinal found Ted 
Schroeder, the man who walks like a 
bear, pitted against Lt. Gardnar Mulloy 
of the Navy. In this match the storm sig- 
nals were flying for the old salt; Schroeder 
won with relative ease, 9-7, 6-3, 6-4. 

Far more interesting was the other semi- 
final, with Segura’s game, the most unor- 
thodox in tennis, matched against the most 
orthodox—that of Franciszek Andzej Pa- 
jowski, better known as Frankie Parker. 
To the satisfaction of the stylists, form 
won out over sheer power. Parker used his 
strokes like probes and found glaring 
weaknesses in Segura’s armament to win 
6-1, 6-1, 2-6, 6-2. 

It was typical of the times and the tour- 
ney that the finals were between a player 
with an injury and another who hadn’t 
planned to play, The 21-year-old Schroe- 
_ der went all the way through with his right 
forearm swathed in bandages; Parker, a 
technician in a Hollywood film studio, de- 
cided at the last minute to spend his va- 
cation at Forest Hills. Neither ever had 
gone beyond the semifinals in the na- 
tionals. 

Nevertheless, they produced a highly 
satisfying match. Rushing the net behind 
his superior service, Schroeder won the 
first two sets 8-6, 7-5. Then the veteran 
Parker’s passing shots began to nibble at 


the lines, and he evened the match with 
6-3, 6-4 victories. But in the deciding final 
stanza he lost that magic touch and went 
down 6-2. 

Immediately afterward, Schroeder took 
another title. He and Louise Brough won 
the mixed doubles from Mrs. Patricia Can- 
ning Todd and Alejo Russell 3-6, 6-4, 6-4. 
The quarterfinals of this competition 
was the swan song of the Falkenburgs. 
The Brough-Schroeder combination roared 
through Jinx and Tom 6-2, 6-2 late Satur- 
day afternoon, and the huge gallery hissed 
Schroeder like the villain of an old-fash- 
ioned melodrama every time he breezed 
a service ace past the darling of the 
films. 

In the men’s doubles, Billy Talbert of 
Cincinnati put on a memorable display of 
volleying as he and Lieutenant Mulloy 
beat Schroeder and Sidney Wood 9-7, 
7-5, 6-1. 


The Women 


The singles tourney might have been 
entitled “The Perils of Pauline,” for 28- 
year-old Pauline Betz had plenty. Though 
she fought her way to the finals in 1941, 
she almost didn’t get there this time; 
Margaret Osborne had her at match point 
in the semifinals before succumbing 6-4, 
4-6, 7-5. Then in Sunday’s final Miss Betz 
ran into the highly publicized Miss 
Brough and dropped the first set 6-4. But 
the little ex-waitress from California (via 





Rollins College) hasn’t got that tinge of 
red in her blond hair for nothing. Taking 
a tight grip on herself, she first outfought 
the slugging Miss Brough, then cleverly 
softballed her to sleep. The last two sets 
were hers at 6-1, 6-4. 

Miss Brough and Miss Osborne had 
their revenge on Miss Betz in the doubles 
finals Monday. Paired with Doris Hart, 
the new singles champion had the Brough- 
Osborne combination within two points 
of match in the second set, only to soften 
up and go down to defeat 2-6, 7-5, 6-0. 





Skates and Skuggling 


Even as the tennists were toiling and 
moiling under the broiling sun at Forest 
Hills, the winter season laid an icy finger 
on Madison Square Garden with the first 
of a scheduled parade of skating shows. 
This was the Ice Capades of 1943, which 
made its bow Sept. 4 and stays through to 
Sept. 20, interrupted only on Sept. 10 
for the Zivic-Cochrane fight. 

Why the fight itself could not be in- 
corporated into the Ice Capades without 
seriously disrupting things will mystify 
many who view the show on its nationwide 
tour this winter. For the Ice Capades, like 
Cleopatra, has infinite variety and, para- 
doxically, plenty of everything except 
superlative skating. Bob Dench and Rose- 
mary Stewart turn in satisfactory perform- 
ances along this line, but Bobby Specht 
and Donna Atwood, recent amateur cham- 
pions, seem a trifle green for the top spots. 
The show lacks an Evelyn Chandler, a 
Bess Ehrhardt, or a Sonja Henie. 

This deficiency, however, is covered up 
by the aforesaid variety, clever showman- 
ship, and a liberal sprinkling of old-fash- 


‘Skuggling’: Trixie Firschke, exponent of a new art 
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so> WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE <<< 


if Your “Big-Money” Years are Limited? 


MEN wuose occupations call for the 
precise use of their eyes or hands. . . for 
unusual physical endurance...or perhaps 
exceptional mental energy, are typical 
of the kind of men whose “big-money” 
years are limited. 
















They are apt to reach a period of maxi- 
mum earning power early in life. But 
because of the nature of their work they 
often find that their income begins to 
decline at an early age, such as 50, 45, 
or even earlier. 


Men like these, with dependents to pro- 
vide for and protect, want to finish 


Case No. 2—Frank Palmer is a success- 
ful young executive. Frank earns every 
penny he makes. He works around 12 
hours a day—keeps on the go. Frank 
realizes that he may not be able to main- 

_ tain this pace all his life. So he has taken 
out a 20-payment life volicy. It gives 

him the permanent protection he wants 

for his wife, and in 20 years he'll be 
through with premiums forever. 


paying premiums while their earning’ 
power is at its peak. 


For them, and others who prefer to pay 
up their premiums, limited-payment life 
insurance is usually recommended. 
Premiums on such policies are payable 
for only a definite period of time—10, 
15, 20, 25, or 30 years, or until a certain 
age is reached. The amount of the in- 
surance is payable to the beneficiary at 
the death of the insured. 


Examples of how three men in different 
circumstances are using limited-payment 
life policies are illustrated here. 





Case No. 3—Dr. Caldwell is a well-, 
known surgeon. He has one of the largest | 
practices in his section of the country. | 
But Dr. Caldwell is well aware of what 
the passing years may do to his sensitive 
hands. So, while his earning power is 
high and the premiums are well within 
his means, he is paying for limited- 
payment life insurance that will be fully 
paid up at age 55, 


ge PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
WOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





ARE WE HELPING YOU? This is another in our series of 
advertisements—“‘What Every Man Should Know About 
Life Insurance.” This series is intended to give you the 
kind of practical information on life insurance that will be 
of real benefit to you and your family. 

We hope these advertisements will help you understand 
life insurance better and give you a deeper appreciation of 
your agent’s services. Your comments will be welcomed. 
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An the best football players in the 
world are now drawing pay in one of 
two organizations: the United States 
Army or the National League of pro- 
fessional football clubs. Nothing could 
be more logical, therefore, from the 
sports fan’s point of view, than to match 
these two outfits on what we poets of 
the typewriter have nicknamed the grid- 
iron. 

There are those who say the sports 
fan must not be considered in matters 
concerning the armed services. The lead- 
er of this school of thought is Comdr. 
Gene Tunney, eminent builder of sea- 
going muscles. I have known the com- 
mander to be wrong—as when he mis- 
counted the ribs of the adult gorilla by 
getting hold of an early-afternoon edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
without the complete returns—and I 
have known him to be right, as when 
he picked the winner of the first Demp- 
sey-Tunney fight in advance of the 
issue. Wrong or right, he is entitled to 
a vote. 

The commander argues that we can- 
not, in so desperate a war as this one, 
afford to have our soldiers frittering 
away their time on hoydenish public- 
spectacle sports like football and base- 
ball. His opponents argue pungently as 
follows: 


1—Those sports are good for the 
morale and recreation of the troops and 


the public. 


2—The exceedingly few soldiers as- 
signed to play football in public ‘are 
more valuable in that capacity, earning 
large sums of money for the services, 
than they could be elsewhere. 


It’s hard to determine the merits of 
the first argument, for “morale” is a 
large, vague word, and sometimes, as 
Commander Tunney seems to be saying, 
it is used to excuse practices that can 
be dangerous to the public weal. I doubt 
if such is the case with sports. For ex- 
ample: Our soldiers abroad understand 
the seriousness of this war at least as 
well as Commander Tunney does at 
home. Yet they clamor for the sight of 
a good American football game. The 
Army’s sports director in Australia, Lt. 
Norman Duncan, was struggling game- 
ly against the handicap of lack of equip- 
ment, when last I saw him, to arrange 
one or more first-class football games for 
} the benefit of our troops and the Aus- 





Army Football on Trial 


by JOHN LARDNER 


tralian soldiers and people. The troops 
were behind the idea to a man. 

In re the second point—money for 
the services—I agree that a handful of 
outstanding football players in the Army 
can best serve their country, for a short 
time, by playing football. But it does 
not behoove the promoters and arrang- 
ers of the Army-pro games to be smug 
about what they have achieved to date. 
They haven’t come close to doing what 
they should be doing. 


‘The first of these games, between 
the Army’s Western team under Maj. 
Wallace Wade, and the Washington 
Redskins, drew $85,000, give or take a 
nickel. Of this sum, $50,000 went to 
Army relief. I don’t say that Mr. George 
Preston Marshall of Washington and 
Mr. Elmer Layden of the National 
Football League had felonious inten- 
tions when they deducted something 
here and something there for their own 
outfits. They simply do not realize yet 
what a wartime benefit game must 
mean. They will have to stop pinching 
the poke and really unbuckle—other- 
wise they will prove Commander Tun- 
ney to be right, in fact, if not in theory. 

There is another Army-pro game com- 
ing up in New York on Sept. 12. This 
time Col. Bob Neyland, the hard-boiled 
Tennessee genius, will lead his Eastern 
soldiers into their first combat, against 
the New York Giants. The Western 
team was badly mauled by the Red- 
skins. The same handicaps of lack of 
time, preparation, and cohesion will 
face Neyland’s group. - 

True, the colonel has got himself some 
mastodonic talent. He trained his team 
at Yale, and the sight of the stuff the 
Army was freighting to the colonel free 
of charge sent the Yale coaches reeling 
off to the nearest opium den to forget. 
Yale men have read about such speci- 
mens as Corp. Norman Standlee, late 
of Stanford and the Chicago Bears, but 
they thought they were repealed by law 
during the last few months of the Stone 
Age. 

Colonel Neyland’s aim is to win the 
ball game for the service if he can. The 
Army’s aim is money for relief. Let’s 
hope that the Army, though splitting 
the gate with a civilian charity this 
time, will help its own case in favor 
of football by collecting its share of the 
profits clean. 
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ioned charm. The production numbers are 
probably the most spéctacular of any ice 
show thus far—and that, brother, is spec. 
tacular. One of them even has a plot, but 
this does not detract seriously from the 
number, and nobody seems to mind much, 

The Ice Capades also has Trixie, who 
alone is worth the price of admission. A 
beautiful little blonde, she bounces a ball 
on her head and skips rope at the same 
time. Her real name is Trixie Firshke: she 
was born in Budapest 21 years ago, and 
her papa taught her to juggle practically 
anything with facility. After appearing— 
minus skates—at several New York the- 
aters, Trixie decided to put the act on ice 
and, with fine disregard for peril to life 
and limb, started learning to skate last 
February. She’s still a mite unsteady on 
her well-shaped pins and probably will 
come a cropper or two before the winter’s 
over, despite her daily) routine of three 
hours’ practice. But, spills or no spills, 
Trixie is here to stay, and sooner or later 
somebody is going to -have to think up a 
new name for her unique skating-juggling. 
This department, with a modest blush, 
suggests “skuggling.” 





Whose Error? 


Baseball’s official scorers are drawn from 
the ranks of the press. For ruling on hits, 
errors, passed balls, wild pitches, and stolen 
bases, they get a sizable stipend (about 
$15 per game) . which comes in _ handy 
when the baby needs new shoes. Ordinarily 
their lives are uncomplicated, but once in 
a while One of Those Things occurs ... 

One of Those Things occurred with a 
vengeance at the Yankee Stadium Sept. 2 
in the second game of a double-header be- 
tween New York and St. Louis. Hank 
Borowy, former Fordham star, was on the 
mound for the Yanks. The infield was 
pulled toward left for the second hitter of 
the game—Harland Clift, third baseman of 
the Browns. Clift rapped an outside pitch 
into the widened hole between second and 
first. Joe Gordon, the Yanks’ star second 
baseman, leaped for the ball, knocked it 
down, then threw to first too late. It was a 
hairline decision—hit or error? Official 
scorer Rud Rennie of The New York 
Herald Tribune ruled it a hit. 

Nobody would have thought further of 
the incident except that young Borowy set- 
tled down and pitched hitless ball for the 
remaining eight and two-thirds innings. 
The fans, thinking that Clift’s hit had been 
ruled an error, grew more and more eX- 
cited at the prospect of a no-hitter. When 
Borowy struck out the last batter, they 
mobbed him on the field. Then, after the 
official totals flashed on the scoreboard, 
they mobbed the press box—an open affair 
im the stand behind home plate—to jeer the 
hapless Mr. Rennie, who went home sadly 
reflecting on the things that can happen 
in a game of ball. 
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War Art: These wood- 
cuts, designed by leading 
Chinese artists, are propa- 
ganda finding their way all 
over embattled China. 
They are distributed as 
handbills, and they appear 
pasted on the walls of the 
meanest huts. The agricul- 
tural scene at the top is by 
the artist Yen Chiao. It de- 
picts Chinese guerrillas at 
work in their spare time in 
cultivating the land, while 
a untformed guerrilla 
stands on guard. At the left 
below, Hsu Tieh-sun’s Chi- 
nese soldier shouts “Up! 
For the Motherland.” At 
the right below, is a por- 
trait of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. Through- 
out their war with Japan, 
the Chinese have made 
prolific use of posters for 


propaganda. 








ART 


How to Know What You Like 


Confronted by.a painting, the simple 
citizen has, by tradition, truculently an- 
nounced that although he didn’t know 
anything about art, he did know what 
he liked. Now along comes Frederic 
Taubes, himself a well-established paint- 
er, with “You Don’t Know What You 
Like,” a book to destroy even this feeble 
defense. 

However, Taubes is kind_to the simple 
citizen. He admits at once that estimating 
the value of a painting is much harder 
than judging the worth of a novel or a 
symphony and is indeed “intense mental 
effort.” Without sneers or condescension, 
but with wit, intelligence, and much lucid 
good writing, Taubes then tries to show 
how almost anyone can judge for him- 
self what is good and what is bad in 
art. 

To help the amateur critic, the author 
devotes the first half of his book to set- 





ting up a “yardstick.” On this the chief . 


measurements are paint quality, color, 
composition, design, originality, and in- 
fluence and derivations. These standards 
apply equally to old masters and mod- 
ern art. But the second half of the vol- 
ume concerns itself exclusively with 
“trends in contemporary art,” because it 
is the modernists who are causing most 
peoy'e most trouble. 

The reason for this is simple, says 
Taubes, and incidentally one that has al- 
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ways existed—in Michelangelo’s era, for 
instance, no less than in our own. Time 
establishes standards for judging work 
done earlier, and in the case of the old 
masters these are firmly fixed. But we feel 
we have none for the new departures pre- 
sented by contemporaries, and all too often 
seize upon something just because it is 
new. Actually, Taubes contends, the rules 
governing Leonardo’s “Last Supper” ap- 
ply equally to abstract painting. 

In our own time, what we know as 
modern art came as a reaction against such 
ultrapretty little gems as “September 
Morn.” Soon “the cult of the ugly, the 
worship of deformity was initiated,” and 


“a horde of rebelling mediocrities, who 
would otherwise be exposed as dilettantes 


. . . scurried for shelter to the liberal 
arms of Modern Art .. . Around the 


new banners flocked a motley crew of 


amateurs and charlatans, Anything de- 
facing tradition was acclaimed as ‘crea- 
tive art’.” 

Taubes assails critics and the “custom- 
built glory with which they envelop 4 
‘genius’,” and dealers who take advantage 
of a credulous public. He is equally out- 
spoken down the rest of the modern-art 
line: : 


Abstract art: A refuge of lost souls. 
“Through the years of our generation we 
hage seen a crop of clubfooted acrobats 
somersaulting into the embrace of ‘pure 
art.” The poorer the.mind of a painter, 
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the purer his art will be—pure and aseptic, 
purged of the sinful flesh—purged to the 
calcified bones.” 


Academicians: Mentally round-shoul- 
dered, spiritually flabby. 


Surrealism: There are proportionally 
more mental disorders among stockbrok- 
ers and realists in practical fields than 
among professional surrealists. Practically 
no artists have been listed as inmates 
of lunatic asylums. 


Socially Conscious Painters: What is 
meant to be a blazing protest usually turns 
out to be a lukewarm still life. 


Vie de Bohéme: Goya’s bravado, his 
brawls, and love affairs, and Gauguin’s 
wickedness and satanic features were all 
press-agent myths developed to feed an 
eager public (You Don’t Know Waat 
You Like. By Frederic Taubes. 183 pages. 
Illustrations. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
New York, $3.) 


FOURTH ESTATE 


Sage of Shanghai 


In a room in New York’s towering Pres- 
byterian Hospital an emaciated, crippled 
man this week was recovering from a tilt 
with beriberi,; gangrene, and Japan. All 
through the week, physicians and surgeons 
hovered over him, chipping off more bits 
‘ of dead bone from the stumps of his feet, 
grafting skin, fitting artificial feet, to en- 
able him to walk once again. 

One day this week, too, a crowded meet- 
ing of the Overseas Press Club in New 
York hailed him as one of America’s out- 
standing journalists and cheered the award 
to him of a sizable check as a sign of news- 
papermen’s esteem for a great newspaper- 


man. The National Press Club in Washing- | 


ton and the San Francisco Press Club 
planned similar honors. 

The man was John Benjamin Powell, 
the 56-year-old editor of the China Weekly 
Review in Shanghai. The American reader 
knew little of Powell, and even less of his 
magazine. But wherever foreign corre- 
spondents met, his name was a byword. 


And to China, Powell was what William | 


Allen White is to Emporia, Kan.—reporter, 
sage, historian, and a potent political in- 
fluence. 

Like White, Powell was a small-town 
editor with a world outlook, deep curiosity, 
and an ingrained sympathy for the under- 
dog. These three qualities in 1917 took 
Powell from Missouri, where he had 
worked on The Hannibal Courier-Post and 
taught at the Missouri School of Journal- 
ism, to China, where a new nationalism 
was just emerging out of the ash heap of 
monarchy, : 

Powell found he liked the Chinese—and 
the Chinese returned the affection. He 
bought the China Weekly Review, and 
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STEP 1. Crayon sketch 
on Canvas indicates 
composition and outlines 


the gesture. 


STEP 3. Painting devel- STEP 4. Portrait com- 
in warm tones, estab- oped in detail. Charac- plete, excepting for fi- 
lishes the lights and ter of the sitter is now nal glazes which blend 
darks. developed. : the pigments. ” 


SECRET SEALED IN A 


REYNOLDS PORTRAIT 
— explains this whiskey s priceless flavor! 


This PORTRAIT, “Dr. Johnson,” was painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1772. How Reynolds cre- 
ated his masterpiece by tone blending is illustrated 
above, in Reynolds’ own style, by Arnold Blanch, 
noted contemporary artist. « Reynolds’ art of blend- 
ing reveals how another masterpiece—Fine Arts 
Whiskey—is built up to perfection. Matchless, 
straight whiskies are blended to enrich each other... 
until a masterpiece of flavor is achieved! 


COPR, 1941, CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC. 


~ FINE ARTS 


A Blend of 5 year old Straight Whiskies 


90 PROOF 


THE STRAIGHT WHISKIES IN THIS PRODUCT ARE 5 YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF. 
Distributed by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., N. Y. 














Want to talk 


to Official 
Washington? 


- Your medium is The Washington 
_ Post. ' 

| Referred to as “Capitol Hill’s 
' breakfast newspaper,” The Washing- 
| ton Post is read by the President, 
' by the Cabinet, by Senators, Repre- 
| sentatives, bureau chiefs, army and 
| Navy officers, by government officials 
' all the way down the line. 


The Washington Post commands 
the respect as well as the readership 
| of these important men.‘ The Presi- 
| dent adopted a Post editorial as an 
_ expression of his foreign policy; Sen. 

Hatch stated that a Post editorial 


inspired his “clean politics” act; . 


| The Washington Post is quoted in 
_ the Congressional Record more often 
| than any other American newspaper. 


The Washington Post can put your 
advertising message before the offi- 
cials you must reach if you have an 
idea or service or product to sell to 
the government. No other publica- 
tion can .do it so well. Yet a full 
page advertisement in The Washing- 
ton Post costs only $658.80. 


Our representatives are Osborn, 
Scolaro, Meeker & Co. (George D. 
Close on Pacific Coast). Or wire 
D. M. Bernard, Advertising Director, 
The Washington Post, Washington, 
D. C. 


The Washington Post 


Washington’s Home Morning Newspaper 
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under his editorship it at once became a 


‘champion of Sino-American friendship and 


of China’s right to determine its own life. 
In angry impatience, Powell often assailed 
Chinese disunity, but his choicest barbs he 
reserved for the powers meddling in Chi- 
na’s destinies. Inevitably, Japan became 
his favorite target. 

The circulation of the China Weekly Re- 
view probably never exceeded 6,000. But 
its influence was enormous, for diplomats 
and foreign correspondents made it their 
prescribed reading, and its views and news 
were later echoed in countless headlines 
throughout the world. 

Tokyo put Powell at the top of its list 
of public enemies. But nothing would .in- 
timidate the’ stubborn Missourian. When 
the Japanese gangsters threatened him, he 
defied them to come and get him. When 
they closed the mails to his magazine, he 
improvised his own postal service. 

Reluctantly, he allowed the Shanghai 
Municipal Police to attach a bodyguard to 
him. In October 1941, Powell published 
“Inside Nanking”—an exposé of the graft 
practiced by Japan’s puppets. A few days 
later, a puppet gangster tossed a hand 


grenade at Powell. The missile bounced i 
off his shoulder—and did not explode. | 
On Dec. 8, when the Japanese troops 
overran the Foreign Settlement, an army 
spokesman assured Powell he would be 
safe. But that was the army’s word. The 
navy gave him two hours to move out of 
his suite—and two drunken sailors forced 
him out in an hour. In another week, the 
gendarmes, who are a law unto themselves, 
tossed Powell into a prison cell packed 
with starved, lousy Chinese and Japanese. 
Powell was not maltreated. He was 
struck just once in his four months of im- 
prisonment—for being a little tardy in 
handing a vacuum bottle to a sergeant. But 
he was put on a diet of rice with an oc- 
casional fish head. He spent the winter in 
an unheated cell. Beriberi soon set in, fol- 
lowed by gangrene on his frozen feet. 
President Roosevelt and the State De- 
partment insisted that Powell be returned 
home on an exchange ship. The Japanese 
were reluctant to lose their prey, but, 
Powell says, “they probably thought I 
would die anyway.” Today; up to 90 
pounds, he looks like Gandhi. 
But ill as he is, Powell is still the fiery 








War Plugs: Newspaper readers are familiar with fillers, those little gems 
of information used to plug holes in columns—generally such enlightening facts 
as the number of eggs laid by a female carp or the tonnage of Krakatoa lava 
erupted in 1883. But nowadays the fillers reflect one phase of journalistic serv- 
ice in the war effort, and a handful are reproduced here to show the trend. 
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crusader. His sunken eyes flash and his lips 
tighten when he speaks of the Japanese. 
“J’m just beginning to fight,” he says. 
The weapons are plentiful: the desk by 
his sickbed is coveted with bids from the 
nation’s leading book publishers, maga- 
zines, and lecture agents. 

A little apart from these messages is a 
wire from Hannibal: “We are proud of 
you,” it says. “In your honor, the month of 
September has been designated the J. B. 
Powell month, and screen stars will come 
here to sell United States bonds for vic- 
tory.” 

For once, Powell grins. “This is more 
than they did for Donald Nelson,” he says 
happily. 





The Editor Speaks 


The Stonington Mirror & Mystic Jour- 
nal is a stern-minded weekly newspaper 


‘ which clings to a firm policy: that of serv- 


ing up important news to 2,000 readers 
among the population of Stonington and 
Mystic, neighboring fishing villages on the 
Connecticut shore of Long Island Sound. 
And to the publisher, Jerome S. Ander- 
son III, the definition of important news 
is local news. 

Therefore, when the current issue of 
Good Housekeeping magazine came out 
with an article about Mrs. Elmer Davis 
in which she chided The Mirror & Journal 
for its local news policy, there was bound 
to be a repercussion. Mrs. Davis, who 
spends vacations in Mystic with her 
OWI-boss-ex-radio-commentator husband, 
observed to Good Housekeeping’s inter- 
viewer that when Davis received his Wash- 
ington appointment, The Mirror & Journal 
pushed that significant development back 
to page 3 and splashed its page 1 with a 
feature on an old whale ship, then being 
opened to the public in the Mystic River. 

Last. week the country weekly replied. 
In an editorial that recalled (in a friendly 
enough fashion) Mrs. Davis’s familiar 
shopping tours “in those trousers and that 
jumper of blue denim,” the editor ex- 
plained that national news is stale by the 
time a weekly newspaper comes out—and 
anyway, the ship was more important, 
since it was “the last of its kind in the 
world.” 

“Your husband,” the editor added, “is 
not—and fortunately for this country— 
the last man in the world . . . The good 
ship Morgan, 101 years old, is a museum 
piece. Thank the Lord, Mrs. Davis, your 
husband is not.” 

In this week’s issue, The Mirror & 
Journal reprinted a letter-to-the-editor 
from Mrs. Davis in which she confessed 
that the paper was justified “even to the 
blue denim slacks.” As for her husband’s 
local news value, she said, “if he can- 
not make the first page . . . until he is 
® museum piece, I hope it will not be 
soon. I am very fond of him.” 








CITATION 
To The Office Workers Of America... 


As contributors to the war effort, 
they merit your praise and recog- 
nition, : 

Consider what our country has 


gained through the spirit and ability 
of these men and women. 


No other country has produced of- 
fice workers of such alertness, am- 
bition and progressiveness. 


Nowhere else have such workers 
been so willing to improve their 


“methods, so consistently eager to 


replace the old and slow with the 
new and quick. 


This has resulted 1n the creation of 
a huge office machinery industry of 
which Underwood Elliott Fisher is 
proud to be a part. 


Because this industry exists, our 
Army and Navy possess a supply 
of typewriters and other office ma- 
chines unmatched by any of the 
enemy. 


Because this industry exists, our 


country possesses a group of manu- 
facturing plants—dui/¢t to supply the 
world’s greatest needs for office ma- 
chines—now turning out large quan- 
tities of important war materials. 


Day after day we read of deserved 
awards to factory workers . . . here 
is our tribute to America’s office 
workers. 


eAnd here is our promise to those 
workers, several million of them our 
valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our 
maintenance service will continue 
undiminished from coast to coast. 


We shall continue to provide spare 
parts... as well as a complete line 
of carbon paper and ribbons unsur- 
passed in quality, for every make 
of office machine. 


And we shall continue to devise and 

suggest methods for conserving their 

typewriters, adding and accounting 

machines and for operating these 
« machines with greater efficiency. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


HELPS SPEED THE NATION'S VICTORY 
Unacrweed Elliott Fisher Company, One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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-mply remove the carbon paper 
by the white scale. 2. Clear, clean 
carbon copies. 3. Low cost. aot 
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quality sheets. 
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2 WHAT ARES 
a THOUGHTS 5 


Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
about your inner mind, 

personality, your understanding; 
setrenly by the Roeteclens for centuries. 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 
Scams E.J.N. TRE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 

r SAN JosE, CALIFORNIA 
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Students from 53 countries met to denounce the Axis brand of “education” = . 
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he went off the air they roared applause. at a dif 
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the Supreme Court of the United States, § of rela: 

told them: “Do not waste your precious § sion of 

Youth Thinks Twice energies . . . in the old man’s pastime of §f every c 

: grousing about the state of the world.” § the cen 

_ The Hindu delegates felt they were get- Mrs. Roosevelt espoused the Atlantic } Accord 

ting nowhere and for a time thought of Charter and its Four Freedoms, then an- ff plete r 

walking out . “ The Canadians said they swered questions by the dozen. William L. § will be 

were more thrilled at meeting President Batt, vice chairman of the War Produc- J integra 
Roosevelt than their own Prime Minister tion Board, urged that they forgo “the —f hold th 
Mackenzie King . .. The Chinese bubbled peaceful luxury of destructive beefing” §§ they wi 
with admiration for Mrs. Roosevelt ... until after the war. At this, the delegates [| wander 
The ‘Russians—including the girl sniper popped up with cries of “No! No! Too But 
Lt. Ludmila Pavlichenko, already Ameri- ate then!” happen 
canized to the extent of using make-up— When they got around to speaking for § says th 
had been taught how to say “Onward to themselves, the delegates did grouse a f the Mi 
Victory,” and they frequently did . .~.  Jittle and, in two instances, impetuously. ff 10,000 
Some of the foreign delegates made The Slavic delegates—Russians, Poles, J relaxed 
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But in general the proceedings at the But next day the assembly persuaded §f descenc 
International Student Assembly in Wash- them to soften it a little and stipulate a [| Zwicky 
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The first worldwide meeting of youth time.” human 
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SCIENCE 


A Star Is Born—and Dies 
The Milky Way will die in the year 





‘ 9,997,000,000,000 . . . Long before then, 


one member of the swarm, our own sun, 
may explode . . . Meanwhile, new stars 
and worlds are constantly being born. 
These conclusions, exciting to those whose 
minds persist in trying to penetrate the 
great ultimate mysteries, were independ- 
ently announced last week by three noted 
American scientists—one a native of In- 
dia, another a former champion Swiss 
mountain climber, and a third a native of 
Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

Dr. Subrahmanyan Chandrasekhar, who 
came to the University of Chicago via 
Lahore, India, and Trinity College, Eng- 
land, concerns himself with the Milky Way 


in a new book, “Principles of Stellar Dy-. 


namics.” When 100 billion stars, including 
our solar system, first swarmed together to 
form the Milky Way, gravitational forces 
were so tremendous and varied that each 
star buzzed about the center of the galaxy 
at a different speed from that of its fellows. 
Soon, however, an unimaginably long era 
of relaxation began; the gravitational ten- 
sion of one star began to influence that of 
every other star, tending to make all circle 
the center at more nearly the same speed. 
According to Chandrasekhar, when com- 
plete relaxation is reached, circling speeds 
will be identical and the swarm will dis- 
integrate. For without opposing forces to 
hold the stars together, one after another 
they will jump their tracks and become lost 
wanderers in space. ; 

But these wholesale desertions won’t 
happen for 9,997 billion years. At birth, 
says the $l-year-old astronomical actuary, 
the Milky Way had a life expectancy of 
10,000 billion years. Up to now it has 
relaxed for only three billion. 

If the possibility of this disintegration 
need therefore concern no one now living, 
neither need it bother our very remote 
descendants. According to Dr. Fritz 
Zwicky’s calculations, long before the 
Milky Way falls apart there may be no 
human beings left on earth to worry about 
its fate. The 44-year-old California In- 
stitute of Technology scientist, who the- 
orized that stars explode—and proved his 
point by himself discovering fourteen of 
these exploding stars (supernovae) —fore- 
casts a 50-50 chance for the sun to become 
a supernova and burn up the earth within 
the next 100 billion years. 

Earlier calculations indicated that one 
star in the Milky Way would explode each 
600 years. In the current Astrophysical 
Journal, Dr. Zwicky cuts this figure to 


every 450 years. Thus, if all stars in the ° 


galaxy are equally susceptible to this sud- 
den death, there is an even chance that the 
sin will have its blowup by A.D. 100,- 
000,000,000. - 

_The birth, rather than the death, of stars 





' up the plan. Total sales by all 


Look! Ten bombers 


Things are looking up for these boys. 
They’re too young to fly bombers. 

But they’re helping to buy them. 

Less than a year ago The Evening 
Bulletin*® newspaper boys started selling 
and delivering 10c War Savings 

Stamps. They’ve sold over 19 million 
— enough to buy ten bombers! 








And newspaper boys from 
Philadelphia to Hawaii have taken 


newspaper boys amount 
to over $50,000,000. 


*The plan for selling War Savings 
Stamps through newspaper carriers 
was worked out first by The Evening 
Bulletin with the U. S. Treasury 
Department. Although The Bulletin 
started it, credit belongs to the 
newspaper boys of the nation who . 
have done this extra work without 
any reward beyond the satisfaction 
of helping Uncle Sam. 
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is the subject of Dr. Henry Norris Russell. 
In the September issue of the Scientific 
Monthly, the Princeton astronomer theo- 
rizes that some stars may be born of dust. 
He points out that now we have reason to 
believe that some stars are much younger 
than others. 

If all were not born at the same time, 
how did the newer ones appear? Dr. Rus- 
sell theorizes that the existing stars may 
pull toward themselves the dust, atoms, 
and molecules known to abound in space, 
and eventually these dust concentrations 
may form new stars. Conservative as all 
scientists, Russell does not claim the cos- 
mic-dust theory is the right one; he merely 
asserts his supposition is as good as any 
other hitherto advanced. 





It Was Very Unusual 


One might almost suspect that attempts 
to sabotage this nation’s weather have 
been under way for at least eight months. 
Forecasters will tell you that all weather 
is unusual, but even they admit that the 
weather in virtually every state since last 
January really has been . . . well—differ- 
ent. Last week some of the hottest, coldest, 
wettest, and driest statistics on the antics 
of our battling air masses were obtained 
from the United States Weather Bureau. 
Because of censorship, they couldn’t be 
revealed at the time of happening, but they 
can be told now. 


JANUARY—Following a warmer winter 
that usual, unseasonably warm weather 
hit the North Central States, notably 
Minnesota and North Dakota. 


Fesruary—The pendulum swung the 
other way to bring near-record chilliness 
in the Northern and Western plains. At 
the same time, high winds blew almost 


we 





half of Florida’s oranges and grapefruit 
from the trees. 


Marcu—A_ veritable weather hash. 
While parts of Texas received only a fif- 
tieth of their usual rainfall, Southeastern 
States had more than twice as much pre- 
cipitation as usual and Atlantic states had 
very much more rain than they wanted. 


Aprit—Freakish weather really hit its 
stride. Washington, D.C., had the driest 
April in 95 years . . . Miami was drenched 
with 13.62 inches of rain, her wettest April 
in history . . . The Dust Bow] region was 
inundated by record rains . . . Tornadoes 
tore through Oklahoma and Texas. 


May—Less violent, but again rains were 
freakishly distributed. In the Great Lakes 
region, precipitation was double the nor- 
mal quota. In Southwestern areas, near- 
drought conditions prevailed. Across the 
plains, cloudbursts undermined tracks and 
interrupted transcontinental railway travel. 


June—An abnormally wet and muggy 
month. All states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, except North Dakota, Minnesota, 
New York, and a few others, had far above 
normal rainfall. The wettest state was 
Florida. For the country as a whole it was 
the third wettest June on record, sur- 
passed only in 1928 and 1941. 


Juty—While Cairo, IIl., had only a 
fifth as much moisture as usual, nearby 
St. Louis, Mo., experienced the wettest 
July since 1875. That was typical of freak- 
ishness over most of the country. 


Avucust—Among the wettest months in 
American history, all the way from South- 
ern New York (where for some weeks rain 
occurred regularly every week end) 
through Virginia and west across the Ap- 
palachians. And Los Angeles, where heavy 
rain in August is almost unprecedented, 
was drenched. 


International 





MOVIES 





Flying Amy 

Amy Johnson, the heroine of RKO. 
Radio’s English-made “Wings and _ the 
Woman,” rates a chapter of her own in 
the history of aviation. From that chapter 
Herbert Wilcox has fashioned an honest 
and timely biography of the woman who 
blazed the way for the corps of women pilots 
currently: bolstering England’s war efforts, 

The Yorkshire girl with the driving urge 
to conquer the skies was forced also to 
overcome a prevailing prejudice against 
women fliers. Much of that prejudice 
turned into hero worship when Amy, in 
May 1930, flew her secondhand Moth from 
England to Australia. The “Lady Lind- 
bergh” was 23 then, and she was only 32 
in January 1941 when the plane she was 
ferrying in the Air Transport Auxiliary 
broke up over the Thames estuary, and 
Amy bailed out to her death. 

The story of Amy’s brief career is one 
of daring flights and records’ broken. It is 
also the drama of her marriage to James 
Mollison, the “Flying Scot,” and how that 
marriage withered in the direct glare of 
the international spotlight. Both phases 
of “Wings and the Woman” profit by the 
performances of its co-stars. Whether she 
is playing the rebellious Hull schoolgirl, 
the inspired aviatress, or the bewildered 
wife, Anna Neagle gives a restrained, sym- 
pathetic, and always credible characteriza- 
tion of the late flier. Robert Newton, as 
Mollison, is forceful and equally persuasive 
in a role that is made more difficult by the 
surprising frankness with which the avia- 
tor’s shortcomings are presented.* 

This film was made in England during 





*Mollison, currently flying British bombers to 
Africa, saw “Wiihgs and the Woman” at a pri- 
vate preview and approved it without changes. 





The real Amy Johnson .. . and (right) a matching film scene with Anna Neagle and Robert Newton 
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the blitz and was not intended as escapist 
entertainment. Wilcox, both producer and 
director, paces the story deliberately and 
with a minimum of fictional embroidery. 
Even some of the most touching and dra- 
matic anecdotes of the Mollisons were 
omitted in favor of the film’s more topical 
objective: to catch, in the gallant, indomi- 
table spirit of one woman, the courage and 
purpose of the more than 2,000,000 women 
in uniform in England today. 





History in Film 

The producer of that rousing Broadway 
musical, “This Is the Army,” preferred to 
be billed as Uncle Sam. But the same 
showman, in the angry, hard-hitting mood 
of “The World at War,” appropriately re- 
verts to the austere legend: “The United 
States Government Presents . . .” This 
production of the Office of War Informa- 
tion is the government’s first officially 
sponsored feature-length film. It is also 
one to be proud of. 

Here is a “pictorial history of a decade 
of war that led inevitably to the attack on 
Pearl Harbor.” Samuel Spewack—play- 
wright, scenarist, and producer of the 
OWI’s Bureau of Motion Pictures—begins 
this “official” history with an ominous 
glimpse of a crippled, smoking Pearl Har- 
bor, then flashes back to the incident that 
led to the Jap attack on Mukden in 1931. 
The times that follow—years of appease- 
ment and disunity, of terror, death, and 
destruction, and of almost uninterrupted 
Axis victories—can fortunately be climaxed 
with a hopeful. picture of the democracies 
striking back in unity and growing power. 

Spewack and his film editor, Gene Mil- 
ford, compressed their 66-minute feature 
film from some 500,000 feet of American 
newsreels, other United Nations footage, 
and—to an even larger extent—confiscated 
German, Italian, and Jap propaganda mov- 
ies. While much of “The World at War” is 
all too familiar—both as history and ‘cam- 
era reporting—Spewack’s continuity, se- 
‘lection of sequences, and unequivocal com- 


mentary merge into a dramatic and im-.- 


portant document. 


~ Paul Stewart’s restrained reading of the 


commentary and Gail Kubik’s score sup- 
plement the film’s impact. Kubik, 29-year- 
‘old American composer and winner of the 
‘ascha Heifetz award in 1941, is now mu- 
ical consultant to the BMP. His first con- 
Mtibution is an eloquent counterpoint to 
& grim theme, highlighted with flashes of 
Melodic irony. 

__ Five leading film companies will. jointly 
distribute “The World at War”—both as 
4 full-length offering and in a four-reel 
‘Condensation for double-feature theaters. 


“Incither version it is a record every Amer- 
‘ean should see. As counterpropaganda for 


South America, however, this reiteration 
of the Axis’s ruthless efficiency would have 
been less disheartening had it included a 
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NON-REFILLABLE 


ERE IT Is! The quart container for motor oil which motorists and dealers 
have been expecting! 

And it’s Macmillan who pioneers again! A ‘‘can” without metal for RINc-F REE! 

With the steel mills converted to war purposes, the supply of metal cans 
for oil has dwindled and virtually disappeared. That was natural and right. 

But motorists, wanting to be sure of getting Rinc-FREE—in its own quickly 
identified quart containers—have been hoping that this difficult packaging prob- 
lem would be solved. 

Now the new quart is ready! Now every independent dealer selling RING-FREE 
can open this new container before your eyes! 

Among other things, Macmillan pioneered with R1nc-F REE motor oil ten 
years ago. There never has been an oil like it. There can’t be because it’s 
refined by an exclusive, patented process. 

That’s why it removes carbon, saves as high as 10 per cent on gas, reduces 
friction fast, saves wear and repairs and lengthens the life of your car. 

Now Macmillan pioneers again! 

Watch for the Macmillan sign at independent filling stations, garages and car 
dealers. Drive in and get your fill of Rinc-F REE today! 


Try it at OUR risk! Macmillan Rinc-Frez 
Motor Oil removes carbon, cleans the 
motor, saves gasoline, reduces wear—or your 
money back. Rinc-Free Motor Oil is guar- 


MACMILLAN 


RING-FREE 


MOTOR OIL 


give more miles per gallon of gasoline, re- 
duce wear and repair; because it removes 
carbon, cleans the motor and reduces fric- 
tion fast, by thorough lubrication. Try one 
fill, and if you are not satisfied that Rinc- 
Free is doing these things, your money will 
be refunded by your dealer immediately. 
Ask your independent dealer for “What 
You Can Expect from Macmillan Rino-Free 
Motor Oil.” our new circular, or write us 
for it direct. ; ‘ 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORP. 


<i E 50 W. 50th St. New York 624 So. Michigan 


Macmillan Petroleum Corporation 
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Tired and thirsty from the day's drilling or stiff field 
training . . . soldiers want relaxation with their refresh- 
ments. And that’s why they go for the double conve- 
nience of the Sutherland Paper Handle Cup. It eliminates 
fumbling, spilling or burned fingers .. . adds much to the 
pleasure of either hot or cold drinks. Sutherland cups 


save breakage, washing and space in Post Exchanges and 
U. S. O. Centers. 





Executives—write on your 
company letterhead for a 
free package of Paper 
Handle Cups. 







SUTHERLAND 


PAPER co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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few compensating shots of the United 
States Navy victorious at Midway or the 
Marines beating the foe in the Solomons. 

Both the Army and Navy have such 
films. When it is finally decided that this 
footage cannot tell the enemy anything he 
doesn’t already know, the OWI will have 
in its hands a powerful propaganda weap- 
on. 





RADIO 





Ginny and Johnny 


Ginny Simms, a satellite in Kay Kyser’s 
orbit until she broke away a year ago, be- 
came a big-time radio star herself this 
week. As soloist and mistress of ceremonies, 
she launched from Hollywood her first 
half-hour show, “Johnny Presents Ginny 
Simms,” sponsored by Philip Morris (8-8:30 
p.m. EWT Tuesdays on NBC). 

For Texas-born Ginny (whose real name 
is Helen), it was her best break since the 
night seven years ago when the clownish 
Kyser heard her singing in a San Francisco 
night club and immediately signed her up 
for his band. After that she sang on the 
radio with Kyser, made movies with Kyser, 
traveled with Kyser, and, according to a 
legend she has always denied, married 
Kyser. At any rate, she traveled enough to 
start the hobby of collécting thousands. of 
hotel soap wrappers. Last year, about the 





time she dropped orchestra-vocalizing to 
take a five-minute radio spot of -her own, 
she also rented a house in Hollywood—the 
biggest she could afford, because she was 
fed up with cramped hotel rooms on the 
road. 

Ginny’s determination to stay put helped 
bring the new Philip Morris show to Holly- 
wood from New York. The firm’s radio- 
advertising agency, the Biow Co., Inc., had 
been scouting for a new master of cere- 
monies for its “Johnny Presents” show and 
hit upon the idea of a woman m.c, as a 
novelty. Miss Simms agreed to take the 
triple chore of singing, interviewing a sol- 
dier, sailor, and Marine on each broadcast, 
and inviting them to phone to any part of 
the world. But she insisted on staying in 
Hollywood. So did the boss of Biow’s radio 
shows, Vick Knight (who, incidentally, 
used to be a bat boy for the Cleveland In- 
dians) . So did most of the potential talent 
for other Biow ventures. Consequently, 
close behind “Johnny Presents,” all three 
of Biow’s other broadcasts will soon also 
trek to the West—the Philip Morris Play- 
house, the Morris-sponsored Crime Doctor, 
and Phil Baker’s Take It or Leave It quiz- 
zer for Eversharp. 

Even the Johnny on Ginny’s show will 
be a California edition. He is Tony Borris, 
who pipes just like the original Johnny 
Roventini and makes personal appearances 
in California for Philip Morris. Tony really 
lives his role: he’s registered at Holly- 


wood’s Plaza Hotel as Johnny Morris. 


Ginny Simms, now mistress of ceremonies on her own radio show 
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The Dead Came to Dinner 


A fantasy and history, a cookbook and 
record catalogue, plus assorted observa- 
tions on women’s preference for small men, 
the doubtful benefits of mechanical prog- 
ress, and the lessons of history—this some- 
what describes “Van Loon’s Lives.” In 
form, it is Hendrik Willem van Loon’s 
“recollection” of the winter a few years 
ago when he and his friend Frits Philips 
gave weekly dinners for famous people. 
That all the guests were dead was, of 
course, no obstacle; it helped the make- 
believe along. 

Since nobody had invited them to din- 
ner for centuries, Confucius, Rabelais, 
Queen Elizabeth, St. Francis and 40 
others came gratefully in twos and threes 
to Frits’s ancient Flemish house in Veere. 
Their hosts planned thoughtfully. Would 
Erasmus like veal stew, or hadn’t forks 
come in during his time, and would roast 
veal be safer? What phonograph records 
would please both Emily Dickinson and 
Chopin? 

Preparations out of the way, van Loon 
sat down to write the weekly letter for 
Frits—a social guide and dossier on the 
lives of the forthcoming guests; it might 
be a faux pas, for instance, for Frits to 
discuss daggers with Mary of Scotland. 
These papers, the bulk of this book, mer- 
rily overflow the categories of history and 
biography and even of the essay. Frits 
called them journalistic. If that means that 
people who balk at soberer stuff will read 
them, Frits is right. 

The parties went off beautifully. The 
Empress Theodora and Queen Elizabeth 
chatted about knitting, specifically the 
Empress’s wool panties. Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, and Moliére criticized plots, print- 
ing, and the public; the Bachs and Breu- 
ghels reveled in a market-place picnic, and 
Plato and Confucius discussed government. 
Erasmus did very well with his fork. And 
Emily Dickinson and Chopin spurned 
records for the minni-piano. 

It is in this frothy and fantastic frame- 
work that van Loon offers his views of 
certain historical figures. And the social 
atmosphere is depicted brilliantly—even 
though one might cavil at his failure to 
make the most of the dinner-table dia- 
logues, (Van Loon’s Lives. By Hendrik 
Willem van Loon. 886 pages. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $3.95.) 








al 


Tussle With Satan 


It was no bargain being a preacher’s son 
in the Midwest, as Hartzell Spence found 
out. The flock expected so much of the 
parson’s kids that even a saintly one— 
which young Hartzell was not—almost 
seemed a hellion. And as the father himself 
put it: “When a preacher, who tries hard 





id What they see... 
‘ they GET / 7. 


“ HAT you see—you get!”” Movie makers the world 
over have come to rely on that familiar slogan 
—knowing that the advanced design and precision con- 
struction of their FILMO cameras are lifelong guarantees 

of surpassing performance. 
Now— Uncle Sam faced with the need of training millions 
of men quickly is using Bell & Howell equipment in many 
cases to help in this great task. He knows that what his wards 
in khaki and blue see on the screen — they get. They’get it thor- 


oughly and in much less time. 

The craftsmanship of Bell & Howell which file 
provides professional results with amateur => 
ease in peacetime is now furnishing our 
fighting men, in training and in com- 
bat, the finest motion picture equipment 
that American skill and ingenuity can devise. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 
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HE LARGEST ABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY PUBLISHED 


© 140,000 words—30,000 more than other 
dictionaries at the same price @ Single 
alphabetical order for instant reference © 
2500 illustrations; 1343 pages © Complete 
k 1940 Census figures © Convenient size 
RB! =s easy to -use © From $3.50 (unindexed) to 
‘# $7.50 in a variety of bindings. 

*. 1¢ i's @ Funk & Wagnalls it's the STANDARD 


‘PUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 





Meet THE Most Popular 
BRUNETTE IN TOWN 


A PLANTERS’ PUNCH 
made with this 
DARK JAMAICA RUM 


Definitely unrivalled in flavour 
and bouquet, there’s no rum 


like Myers’s, the dark rum of 
Jamaica, for making the perfect 
Planters’ Punch. For that 
wealth of flavour eee 


The Raaw Must be MYERS'S 


“Planters’ Punch” Brand 
100% Fine Mellow Jamaica—97 Proof 

For new free recipe booklet write — 

R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 


Agents in the U. S. A. 
Dept. NW°-9, 57 Laight St., N.Y. 
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From “Get Thee Behind Me’ (Whittlesey House) 


The preacher’s son had troubles . . . but so did the preacher 


to correct evil, cannot keep order in his 
own house, the reflection is on him, not 
on the culprit; it is on me, not on you.” 

This is the same father whom Spence 
immortalized two years ago in “One Foot 
in Heaven,” best-selling biography that 
was made into a movie. A handsome stal- 
wart who was stern and lovable by turns, 
he is still playing the star role in Spence’s 
new book, “Get Thee Behind Me.” It is a 
hilarious sequel. 

Considering what was expected of them, 
Hartzell, his older sister Eileen, and his 
younger brother Fraser found it difficult 
to sample the simple childhood pleasures. 
They struggled mightily against tempta- 
tion, but they weren’t always able to shove 
Satan behind them. Even job holding was 
a problem. Hartzell once landed work in a 
Denver candy shop, but it required a 
Sunday shift. He was permitted to stay 
on only when he convinced father that he 
could square it with his conscience. Again, 
in Riverton, Iowa, young Spence got a 
summer job in a basket factory. He lasted 
only until father happened along and heard 
an unprintable conversation between two 
other factory boys. 

But Hartzell gradually learned of the 
worldly world. At 16, he got one lesson 
from daring Eleanor, aged 14. He found 
what a kiss really meant. The rest came at 
cub reporting, and the University of Iowa. 
By his junior year, the teetotaling Hart- 
zell had got “stinking,” and Phi Psi hailed 
their president-to-be: “Here’s to Hartzie, 


. tried and true.” 


Eileen, too, had her troubles. When 
father saw a suitor show up in purple 
pants, he retired to his study to pray for 
the younger generation. After she had al- 


ready entered Ohio Wesleyan, he threw 
another suitor—this time a bumptious Joe 
College—out of the house, and when Eileen 
came home with bobbed hair, only a fait 
accompli—plus the fact that mother had 
likewise bobbed her locks—resigned him. 

Since those happy days of growing up 
of which he writes so engagingly, Hartzell 
Spence has spent ten years with the United 
Press. He is now a captain in the Army 
and executive editor of the Army news- 
paper, Yank. But that undoubtedly will be 
another story. (Ger Tuee Beninp Me. 
My Lire as a Preacuer’s Son. By Hart- 
zell Spence. Illustrations by Donald Mc- 
Kay. 375 pages. Whittlesey House, New 
York. $2.75.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Hippen Civin War. Tue Story oF 
THE CoppreRHEADS. By Wood Gray. 314 
pages. Illustrations, index. Viking, New 
York. $3.75. President Roosevelt’s revival 
last year of the term “Copperhead” for 
present-day defeatists adds interest to this 
historical study of the original Copper- 
heads—the peace group in the out-of- 
power Democratic party during the Civil 
War. “The fire in the rear,” kindled by 
such defeatists as Rep. Clement L. Val- 
landigham of Ohio, seriously threatened 
to cripple the Union’s war effort. 


Commanpo Artack. By Gordon Hol- 
man. Photographs. 258 pages. Putnam, 
New York. $2.50. A dispassionate account 
of Commando activities by an English 
correspondent who took part in them. He 
gives an eyewitness description of the 
raids at Lofoten and St. Nazaire, but Brit- 
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ish understatement and an unexciting 
prose style pull a lot of the punch from 
these daring episodes. 


Inpia Wrtnovur Fasre. By Kate L. 
Mitchell. 308 pages. Index. Knopf, New 
York. $2.50. This clear, factual survey of 
present-day India by an editor of the 
scholarly Amerasia sketches a political and 
social map of the country, describes its 
economy, and briefs its recent history. A 
champion of Indian nationalism, Miss 
Mitchell scores the British at every turn. 


Statin. By Emil Ludwig. 248 pages. 
Index. Putnam, New York. $2.50. A pop- 
ular life of the Russian ruler by the well- 
known biographer. By no means definitive 
—Ludwig skims the surface—it is writ- 
ten in glowing terms and is in its way a 
product of the rediscovery of Russia since 


the stout Soviet stand against the Nazis. 4 
Last Train From Berry. By Howard 


K. Smith. 359 pages. Knopf, New York. 
$2.75. Smith, who followed Harry W. 
Flannery who followed William L. Shirer 
as Columbia Broadcasting System repre- 


sentative in Berlin, completes the CBS © 


trilogy begun by “Berlin Diary” and “As- 
signment to Berlin.” Smith reports a 
“startling metamorphosis” of Nazi Ger- 
many, begun with the Russian campaign, 
when moral depression joined economic 
decline. But because the German people 
fear the world’s retribution, they will re- 
volt only if convinced the Allies’ quarrel 
is solely with their leaders. 


Iste or Escape. By Ishbel Ross, 300 
pages. Harper, New York. $2.50. A former 
New York Herald Tribune reporter pre- 
sents a city guide and a study of the New 
York refugee situation, in the form of a 
love-and-intrigue novel. Heavy going. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Fauuen Sparrow. By Dorothy B. 
Hughes. 307 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
New York. $2.50. A member. of the Inter- 
national Brigade, Kit McKittrick finally 
escaped from a Spanish prison. But the 
tortures and the steps of the Wobblefoot 
that had terrorized him in jail returned to 
haunt him in New York, where “they” 
murdered two of his best friends. He had 
to avenge the deaths and find who “they” 
were. Excellent spy story. 


Tue Burrato Box. By Frank Gruber. 
277 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$2. An aged prospector brought the box, 
carved with buffaloes in low relief, to 
Simon Lash, collector of old books and 
private detective. It was made, he said, 
by a member of the Donner party, which 
awaited death by starvation and canni- 
balism in the snowbound Sierra Nevadas 
m 1846. Then a Donner heir appeared, 
and another and another, and Lash was 
off on a mad and involved chase for 
buried treasure. Fast reading. 
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WINNING 


In hundreds of unexpected ways, paper is essential to the conduct of 
war...even fly paper. Cases upon cases of it are now being supplied 
by The Tanglefoot Company to our armed forces to fight the battle 
against disease-spreading germs. 

Letterhead papers carry on the essential correspondence for firms 
in vital war production. For nearly fifty years, the Tanglefoot Com- 
pany...now participating in the third major war in its history...has 
had their letterhead printed on Strathmore. 

The Strathmore mills are supplying papers for many other war 
activities. And, in so far as Strathmore letterhead papers are avail- 
able, we offer them to industry as the letterheads that help to write 
a record of leadership for all who use them. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strath- 
more Script, Alexandra Brilliant and Strathmore Writing. 


STRATHMORE 2:7" 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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A man away from home on 
business is interested in restful sleep, 
, attentive service — and 
getting home as quickly as he can. 
We meet such men on common 
ground, for we have provided these 
comforts in such degree that the 
Parker House has been famous among 
travelers for ‘more than three genera- 
tions. The old traditions live on in a 
modern building, ideally located in 
the very heart of downtown Boston. 
Won't you stay with us on your 
next trip? Single rooms with bath, 
shower, radio from $3.85. 


Send for free copy of 
“Boston Is A Browsing Town” 
























WHAT A DIFFERENCE WHEN 
CARBON PAPER STAYS FLAT 





OLD TOWN'S 
Qyleroor CARBON 


AMAZING new 
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MUSIC 


Up From Ma’s Grave 


“Lost Chords” is Douglas Gilbert’s la- 
ment for an America that has lost its voice 
—America, whom mechanical reproduc- 
tion made first “a nation of listeners, and 
latterly a nation of dancers.” In his book 
The New York World-Telegram feature 
writer cocks a nostalgic ear at the good 
old days and the good old American popu- 
lar songs. In telling their story he also 
unfolds much colorful Americana, for, as 
the author himself says, pop tunes rate 
along with comic strips as a mirror of our 
daily lives. 

Before the ’60s, songs were ballads as a 
rule, often in praise of home and mother. 
This vogue enjoyed a renascence in the 
’80s, when “Empty Is the Cradle, Baby’s 
Gone,” and “Why Did They Dig Ma’s 
Grave So Deep” were examples of the 
current pathos. The late ’60s and "70s 
were unusual in producing songs that were 
critical and ridiculed politics and women 
with equal gusto. “The Grecian Bend,” for 
example, made great sport of the latest 
feminine style in walking—a kind of 
camel-like strut. 

For Gilbert, the 90s and the turn of the 
century represented all that was closest to 
his heart—and America’s. The years were, 
he says, “sometimes scarlet-—but mauve? 





| Never!” Certainly the masterpiece of “Lost 


Chords” is his description of the origin of 
two of the greatest hits of the era: “Ta- 
Ra-Ra-Boom-Der-E” and “Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight.” 

“Ta-Ra” had beginnings earlier than 
1892, when Miss Lottie Collins had all 
London singing it. It was really born in 
Babe Connors’ fabulous sporting house in 
St. Louis and was first sung—if not com- 
posed—by one Mama Lou, a singer in 
Babe’s establishment. Babe’s girls may 
have been young and beautiful, but Mama 
Lou was short, fat, belligerent, and very 
black. The subject matter of her songs 
was almost invariably obscene. It is even 
said that, on a sightseeing tour of the 
city, Paderewski himself listened to Mama 
Lou sing “Ta-Ra” and went away fasci- 
nated. 

Mama Lou also helped to popularize— 
if not originate—“Hot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight.” But her version concerned 
an outraged buck whose sweetheart did 
him wrong. 

Bawdy, lusty, and sentimental by turns, 
“Lost Chords,” with its hundreds of titles 
and lyrics, is a book for anybody—ex- 
cept today’s jitterbug and yesterday’s 
sophisticate. For, in describing the songs 
popular since the last war, Gilbert (aged 
58) lets down the younger generation 
(aged 15 and $0). The evils of today’s 
tempo brought rhythm, he says, and 
rhythm destroyed melody and song— 
which disposes of the jitterbugs. Just as 


curtly he dismisses the “sophisticated” — 


output of Cole Porter, George Gershwin, 
Jerome Kern, and Richard Rodgers by 
saying their songs are not truly popular 


ones, because they aren’t written in the — 


pop-tune genre. 

One might ask why. “Night and Day,” 
“The Man I Love,” and “The Last Time 
I Saw Paris” seem easily as much a part 
of this age as “Mother Was a Lady,” 
“After the Ball,” and “Sweet Adeline” 
were typical of a former one. Incidentally, 
they also support Gilbert’s contention: 
musically, we are a_three-handkerchief 
nation. (Lost Corps. By Douglas Gil- 
bert. 377 pages. Indexes. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3.50.) 





Valiant Triumph 


It was to have been Marjorie Lawrence's 
greatest year in opera. The Mexico City 
season, just ahead in that June of 194], 
had been planned around her “Walkiire,” 
“Salome,” and “Carmen.” Telegrams and 
contracts were arriving every day about 
the coming seasons in San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Buenos Aires, and New York. The 
Metropolitan was especially anxious: could 





Cheers for Marjorie Lawrence 


Miss Lawrence, in addition.to her regular 
appearances—which had always been nv- 
merous—possibly take on some of Mme. 
Flagstad’s work, since it looked as if the 
Norwegian soprano was not going to be 
able to return to this country from her 
native land? 

Then, during rehearsals in Mexico City, 
Miss Lawrence’s head started to ache 
fiercely; her legs to swell abnormally. 
Fighting as long as she could, she col- 
lapsed and was taken to the American 
Hospital. On June 24, her brother at- 
nounced that she had been stricken with 
paralysis as a result of a smallpox vat- 
cination—one of those rare “one-in-a-thou- 
sand” cases. When she would sing agai 
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was dependent on luck—and everything 
medical science could do. 

Last Sunday, just fifteen months later, 
Miss Lawrence sang again. Appearing with 
André Kostelanetz on his CBS Coca-Cola 
show, she seemed as vocally at ease in her 
wheel chair as she had ever been astride 
Brunnhilde’s Grane. If anything, her 
voice was even richer and more satisfying. 
Though the Australian soprano sang 
Strauss’s “Devotion” and “Annie Laurie,” 
the hit of the show was undoubtedly 
“Waltzing Matilda,” the Aussie ditty 
which has become the marching song of 
all the boys Down Under. 

This milestone in her return to career 
and health passed, Miss Lawrence is now 
determined to leave her wheel chair as 
soon as possible. Already she can walk 
across a room nine times a day. Much of 
her progress she feels is due to Sister 
Kenny, her fellow Australian who has 
done such marvels with infantile varalysis 
cases (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 8, Dec. 15, 1941) . 
Her husband, Dr. Thomas M. King, has 
been another big help and is now carrying 
on Sister Kenny’s treatment. 

This fall and winter Miss Lawrence ex- 
pects to make radio appearances, for sing- 
ing is one of the mainstays of her morale. 
Then, one day, she plans to step onto the 
Metropolitan’s stage once more and un- 
leash Brunnhilde’s stirring Ho-yo-to-ho 
for, she says, “I know I will walk again.” 





RECORD WEEK 


BeetHoven: Quartet No. 8. Coolidge 
Quartet. Victor. Quartet No. 9. Budapest 
String Quartet. Columbia. Each album, 
four 12-inch records, $4.50. Victor and 
Columbia almost outguessed each other 
this time, each producing a part of Bee- 
thoven’s Opus 59. There are three quartets 
in this grouping, all dedicated to the com- 
poser’s admirer, Count Rasoumowsky, and 
all listed among the world’s great chamber 
music. Technical reproduction of the two 
chosen is nearly perfect, and so are the 
performances, with perhaps a slight edge 
to the Budapest String Quartet. 


BEETHOVEN: THEME AND VARIATIONS IN 
F Masor, THEME AND VARIATIONS IN 
E-Fiat Magsor (“Eroica”). Claudio Arrau. 
Victor. Three 12-inch records in album, 
$4.50. The latter are piano variations on 
the theme used by Beethoven in the last 
movement of his “Eroica” symphony. 
They give a fuller scope for Arrau’s tech- 
nique and musicianship than do his recent 
Weber and Mozart recordings. 


Rongers (Ricnarp): By Juprrer. Hilde- 
garde and Harry Sosnik’s Orchestra. Decca. 
Two 10-inch records in album, $1.75. 
Singing “Ev’rything I’ve Got,” “Nobody’s 
Heart,” “Careless Rhapsody,” and “Jupiter 
Forbid,” Hildegarde makes much more of 
the charming score of the Broadway hit 
than the principals themselves manage. 
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Old Fashioned made with Calvert Reserve” 


Life does look a whole lot brighter over the rim of an Old Fashioned glorified with 
Calvert Reserve. For this extra-luxury whiskey has the gift of blending with— 
rather than overpowering—the other ingredients in a mixed drink. And its rare 
“soft” flavor—ah, that’s something! Make your next Old Fashioned with Calvert 
Reserve .. .“‘the choicest you can drink or serve’’. 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Nextral Spirits. - 

















"Good morning, 7 o'clock” awakens 
you from a pep-restoring sleep on 
on inner-spring mattress in noise- 
proofed, air-conditioned room at... 


HOTEL aufair ST. LOUIS 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.75 or less single 

















WHY DON’T YOU WRITE? 


Writing short stories, articles on business, hobbies, 
travels, sports, war work, homemaking, decorating, 
gardening, etc., will enable you to earn extra ener. 
your own home, on your own time, the New York Copy 
Desk Method teaches you how to write—the way news- 
on og men learn, at page Our unique ‘‘Writing Apti- 
tude Test” tells whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities essential to successful writing. You'll enjoy 
this test. Write for it, without cost or obligation. 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 554-P, One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 








TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS 


f very sheet of Berkshire Typewriter 
Paper makes a 








non-subscribers. 


mentous weeks of our times. 





KEEP THE RECORD OF YOUR YEARS 


Keep Newsweek, the living record of history on the march, 
in permanent form for ready reference. 
- Newsweek, Volume XIX, Numbers 1 to 26 (January to 
June, 1942) is now available, attractively and durably bound 
for your library, at these prices: $3 to subscribers, $4 to 


Indexes covering this or previous volumes, 75 cents each. 
Permanent binders for the preservation of your own 
copies of Newsweek $2.50 each. 
or convenience now and increasing value in the future, 
preserve Newsweek as the clear reflection of the most mo- 


Order your bound volumes, indexes and binders now, from 


SUBSCRIBERS’ SERVICE DIVISION 
Newsweek | 


The Magazine of News Significance 
Newsweek Building, 152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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...When badly “INFECTED” 


they lose weight and strength 





Steel-hungry rust. .. like the destructive 
termites in wood ...eats into steel struc- 
tures and saps their weight and strength. 
This pr tae consuming process goes “oa 


loss of metal, 
oalting in ani structural ctr 
To protect their bridges, many railroads 
treat them with NO- Ox. ID. "Tn doing 
they also eliminate the expense re- 
sulting from costly replacement of rusted 
out rg og and they cut maintenance costs 


NO-OX-ID is a positive preventive for 
rust wherever it ee form...on 

parts, tools, 
pipe lines, or anything of steel. 
Our laboratory study and analysis of your 
problem, coupled with engineering serv- 
a ee ree ee 


NOOK 


TRADE MARK 


the original rust preventive 


Completely Engineered Rust Prevention 

Service consisting of NO-OX-ID and NO- 

OX-IDized Wrappers. Successfully used for 

over 25 years on pipe lines exposed to cor- 

rosive soils and submerged in water. Now 

used extensively for the protection of steel 
parts and equipment. 


Dearborn Chemical Company 
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“Borrowed Time” in the Colleges 


‘by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Pevitesibes in the colleges—tradi- 


» tionally full of glamour, expectancy and 


a measure of playfulness—is not what it 


used to be. It opens on the campus this 


year not on an atmosphere of droning 
idleness, but on vibrant life everywhere. 

There was a time when, this month, 
the boys were back home, packing their 
books and saying their good-byes to the 
folks. Now they’re at college—and while 
this is based largely on observations at 
Yale, Harvard and Columbia, it’s true 
of almost all the colleges—and they’re 
studying like mad for the examinations 
covering the term that began early this 
summer. Later this month, they will get 
a few days of leave before October sees 


- them deep in harder courses and more 


of them: But in short, thousands of 
boys, who never before cracked a book 
during the summer, have been sweating 
away for eleven or twelve weeks. And 
looking beyond this war, the present ac- 
celeration may prove that we should 
never go back to the old long, leisurely 
years of residence, with ample vacations 
and none too exacting work. 

At Yale, 97 per cent of the upper- 
classmen took the summer work. Eighty- 
five per cent of the freshmen entered in 
early July. Seventy-five per cent of the 
seniors (figures for the other classes are 
not yet available) are in the ROTC or 
the Army, Navy and Marines “enlisted 
reserve.” Of the remaining 25 per cent, 
many are in war-industries work or in 
the medical school. These figures vividly 
suggest the immense change that has 
come over our colleges and bce boys at 
work there. 

The Hon. Paul McNutt ‘need make 
no speeches about responsibilities to 


these boys. They’ve already been re-' 


minded of them time and again. They 
know that they are in college “on bor- 
rowed time.” They know, most of them, 
that they'll either do well—or else. 
They are acutely conscious of the 
fact that insofar as the country per- 
mits them to continue their education, 
it is because they prove themselves 
worthy of it and prepare themselves, 
in some way or other, to serve as 
specially trained potentials in the 
service of the nation. 

The threat of weeding out is, for these 
boys, a serious one. And properly. so. 
There is an economic pressure too. 


They’ve been told by the folks at home 
what it means to keep a boy in college 
in the face. of mounting taxes and in- 
flationary prices: The parents of these 
boys. are.of the income-tax groups that 
have, up to now, borne the major shock 
on the money front. The boys know, 
thousands of them, that their parents 
may not be able to weather the college 
bills for the few years ahead. . 

The sense of the need for. making 
good and of being on trial, would itself 
account for the seriousness of the mood 
on the campus this autumn. But two 
other factors reinforce it—the nature of 
the work the boys are doing and their 
own awareness of what is going on in 
the world. 

There is a tremendous drift toward 
scientific subjects. The next generation 
will know its trigonometry as we used 
to know the multiplication table. Trigo- 
nometry, chemistry, physics, in addition 
to new technical military courses—all 
these loom large on the campus, for the 
country desperately needs more experts 
in these ‘subjects. At the same time 
that reading and laboratory work have 
been piled on without stint, physical 
toughening-up has been a major con- 
cern of the colleges. 


Most important. of: all, there is 
scarcely one of them who does not know 
that while every war is a young man’s 
war, this is critically and decisively a 
war to be won by youth. Movies that 
show the heroism of the RAF have a 
singular fascination for them. They go 
to the same one again and again, and 
come out with tight lips and misty eyes. 
Doubts about foreign policy, so freely 
expressed on the campus a year or two 
ago, are heard no more. 

So far as I can see, the boys know 
that there is a long, rough road ahead; 
that what happens now is in a large 
part up to them; that doubt is a dis- 
sipation of energy; and that they must 
serve the nation where they can best 
serve it—whether that be in school, or 
at work in a war industry or with the 
Army, Navy or Marines. And when the 
time comes for them to take their 
places, they will be ready—more reso- 
lute, more intelligent, better prepared 
and more skillful than any generation 
that ever went to war. 
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o win honours for distinguished service, rely 
on the master stroke of social strategy. Enlist 
the aid of Dewar’s ‘“White Label’... veteran cam- 





k paigner with more than 60 citations of its own for 

', distinguished service. Make the order of the day 

Ls ...and night... Dewar’s “White Label’ and soda. 
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i The 16th Lancers 

of (Queen's Own) 

ir Beaumont — Saiamanca — Vittoria — Waterloo — Maharajpore — South 

in Africa, 1899-1902 — Marne, 1914 — Ypres, 1914-15 — Somme, 1918. 
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White Label 8 years old 
Victoria Vat 12 years old 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra 








FULL- COLOR REPRINTS “i re 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
Six 9 x 12 full color prints ; ae it aa 
of officers, Edition No. 4, 
without advertising, sent P 
upon receipt of 25c. Schen- ~ Pa | pram y 
ley Import Corp., New @ f 

York City, Dept. N. ye } 
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Dewars 


“White Label 


and Victoria Vat” 


THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 








Both 86.8 Proof - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1942, Schenley Import Corporation, New York = 4 
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SANTOCEL, available in commercial quan- 
tities, also is a material aid in preventing 
pigments from settling or floating and is itself 
non-settling. It is useful for control of viscos- 
ity and flow. Soft in texture, will not abrade 
grinding rolls. Benefits can be derived from 
its use in these specifications: Army and Navy 
aeronautical AN-TT-P-656; Bureau of Ord- 
nance PXS-783 and in M-485a for nonspecu- 
lar lacquer; Air Corps’ 14105 for camouflage 
lacquer and Quartermasters. Corps’ ES-680. 





Ilustrated is tail assembly of 
North American B-25 Bomber— 
first American bomber over Tokyo. 


HE'S PAINTING 


| Thunderheads over Tokyo | 


As the crow flies, this paint shop in a 
midwest bomber plant is a long way 
from Japan. But as the American eagle 
flies, it’s only a Doolittle distance. Soon- 
er than this painter dreams, the dull 
brown color he is spraying on a giant 
tail assembly may be a storm cloud loom- 
ing over Tokyo. 


Like a storm cloud, no telltale reflection 
of sun or searchlight will shine from this 
plane’s surfaces. Jap Zeros will have trou- 
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ble spotting it. Jap searchlights will: 
grope for it with little success. For, to the 
camouflage of protective color has now 
been added the new camouflage of protec- 
tive finish with Santocel . .. flat, lusterless 
and non-reflective. 


Santocel, one of many recent products 
of Monsanto research, is really skeletons 
of sand. Mixed in very small quantities 
with lacquers, oil varnishes and synthetic 
finishes for metals, it produces tough, 
flexible, adherent films of remarkablé 
smoothness and uncanny freedom from 
light reflection. It is another example of 
Monsanto’s service to American industry 
... which in these days of war is serving 
free mankind in even greater degree than 
before. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
St. Louis. 


“E” FOR EXCELLENCE. The Navy “E" 
... denoting the highest service accom- 
plishments of the United States Navy:... 
awarded to Monsanto December 31, 1941 
“in recognition of production of ordnance 
materiel vital to our national defense.” 
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